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Obituary 
Gordon McKinley Web- 

ber, assistant professor in 
the School of Architecture 


for the past 22 years, died 
Wednesday af the age of 55. 


After receiving his Ba- 
chelor of Design degree 
from the School of Design 
in Chicago, Professor Web- 
ber taught design at Picker- 
ing College (1929-32): the 
Art Gallery of Toronto 
(1932-38); and Hart House, 
Toronto (1936-38). 

He joined the School of 
Architecture in 1943 and 
was appointed assistant pro- 
fessor in 1953. 

An artist and painter of 
repute, Professor Webber 
had exhibited at the Muse- 
um of Fine Arts and at va- 
rious other art galleries in 
Quebee and Ontario. 

Professor Webber's satir- 
ic design for a Canadian 
flag appeared in My Fur 
Lady, the 1957 —smash-hit 
Ked and White Revue, , 





Shut up,” 


Rhodesia explains 


GRAHAMSTOWN, Rhodesia — 
The Rhodesian government will 


‘order students on government 


scholarships to sign a pledge 
to stay out of politics. : 


Rhodesian education Minister 
A.P. Smith said that if univer- 
sity students: “bite the hand 
that feeds them, they must ex: 
pect what comes”, 


~ Both of Rhodesia's daily news- 
papers have attacked the rul- 
ing and academic bodies have 
held meetings to consider the 


-situation. 


The pledge students must sign 
reads: | 


“I. acknowledge that receipt 
of financial assistance from the 
government by way of scholar- 
ship, grant or loan precludes me 
from taking part in political ac- 
tivities outside my university or 
college, whether by direct par- 
ticipation or indirectly through 


activities originating within my: 


university or college. “I accord. 
ingly undertake not to: join or 
associate myself with an organ- 
isation of a political character; 
Canvass any person in support 
of, or actively assist an organ. 
isation of political character; 
display or wear rosettes, fa- 
vours, clothing, symbols, post 
ers, placards or like articles 
having a political significance; 
ask questions from the floor at 
a political meeting; do any 
other act whereby _the public 
may be induced to identify me 
with an organisation of a poli- 
tical character, 
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et shoe factory 


UGEQ's support of the 
workers in the seven- 
month-old strike at the La 
Grenade Shoe Company 
was- gratefully acknowl- 
edged yesterday by the 
executive of the Confeder- 
ation of National Trade 
Unions at a mass demons: 
tration. 

CNTU Regional Director 
Paul-Emile Petit told the march- 
ers of a request from president 
Märècl Pépin that students and 
workers combine their forces 
on social issues, “Pépin asked 
us and we have answered,” Pe. 
tit said. À 

Several hundred students 
from McGill, l'Université de 
Montréal, Sir George Williams, 
Marianopolis and the écoles 


normales and colléges classi-~ 


ques of Montreal joined in the 
demonstration at the’ La Gre- 
nade plant protesting / working 
conditions and the company’s 
reluctance to negotiate with 
striking workers, 

The marchers shouted slogana 
such as “La Grenade au po. 
teau” and “Injustice aux Gré. 
vistes”, Several times ‘they 
surged into the street and were 
herded back onto the sidewalk 
by police carrying night sticks. 

AGEUM Vice President for 
Public Affairs Pierre Lefran- 
çois was the chief speaker for 
UGEQ. “I found the demonstra- 
tion quite successful,” he said 
later, “considering we had only 
one week to organise, consider- 
ing the bad weather and con- 
sidering that the MTC refused 
to give us buses,” 

As the protest ended two 
students were held by police for 
breaking the glass door of the 
factory. Several other windows 
were also broken, que 

CNTU lawyers were reported 
to be looking after those de- 
tained by the police. 

More than 40 law enforcement 
officers were at the scene with 
five vans. 

McGill participants packed a 
bus provided by the Students’ 
‘Council to the door. Co-ordi- 
nator Stephen Schecter reported 
that he too had been refused 
by the Montreal Transit Com- 
pany when he asked to rent 
buses for the protest. . 

A group of Laval students 
headed for the La Grenade plant 
were “caught in a snow storm 
outside of Montreal. They for- 
warded a telegram to UGEQ re- 
presentatives stating their sup- 
port for the demonstration. 

Another faction in the march 
was a group of about 100 strik- 
ing workers. Petit emphasised 
that they would be back if there 
was no settlement of the strike 
in the near future. à 
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UNITED CHURCH OF CANADA: MEN'S RESIDENCES: Football final, 
AT, Church: service. ‘Divinity Hall Gardiner vs Molson, Forbes Field, 


= Chapel; 7:30 pm. 2 pm. 
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ANGLICAN CHAPLAINCY: Eucharist, . 
Canterbury House, 3553 University St.; 
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b pm, 
GRADUATE PICTURES : First day Ed. : 
PROT, Nursing, A-Q. Coronet Studios, : N\ 
758 Sherbrooke St.; 10-11:45 am, 2- NN 
= 4:45 pm. | Ni ACK 
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fo a Life", E-204, | pm. | 
$ PRE-MED SOCIETY: Dr. J.Q. Bliss, il- 
| re eS on transplants. | aati unique, 
FLYING AND NAVIGATION CLUB: - combined fitting 


Advanced lectures, Eng. Bldg., Room ! and laboratory 
280, | pm. 


p mort Heyer Gare} IMPERIAL OIL IS SEEKING... | 
AVES ER ESRI Fos | M —_Enthusiasm—Creativity—Initiative—The Searching Mind: 
eee En, : , 1610 Sherbrooke West SP in its new sales representatives, researchers, engineers, 
MOTORCYCIEC ER ess pe neat DE analysts, economists, etc., its managers of tomorrow. 
poned to next Friday. aNd 
SUPA : Thoso interested in Washington ee THINK YOU FIT! À 


Convention—March. Union 457, 5 pm. : PN ND NNN ST Od ed dda If so, we would be delighted Lo talk to you, IMPERIAL OIL 
‘DEBATING UNION : Buses leave from does more research in all phases of the Petroleum Industry 
than all other oil companies combined. To maintain 
Imperial's leadership, and to promote continuous growth 
as a company, we lean heavily on fresh new thinking, 
new slants, new concepts. If you feel you can provide this, 
the rewards are great—unlimiled career opportunities, 
excellent working conditions and facilities, generous 
salary and benefit standards. Book an interview now to 


PSYCHOLOGY CLUB: Film, "Preface (( 


Dorcliester Station for Burlington de- 

bates, 12 noon, 

PGSS : Council meeting. Union, Room LA HAUTE 
eet bere COIFFURE 
LATIN AMERICAN SOCIETY: Tertu- 

tia en Espanol. Union B-23, | pm. L FRANÇAISE 
ISLAMIC SOCIETY: Friday prayer. 


Divinity Hall Auditorium; 1:15 pm. AT THE_ SERVICE 





pm. 3625 Aylmer, 7 pm. medal winner at Amsterdam 1962. 
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550 Sherbrooke St, W. 


a 
: iraj. Divinity Hall, discuss your fulure with the IMPERIAL OIL placement oe 
sh Tite HAE ter es OF THE advisor when he visits your campus. For informalion, HA 
YCL: Joe Hill in song with Gerry CANADIAN please refer to your University Placement Office. Me 
Goodfriend, Union 123-124, | pm. ELEGANCE M 
FACULTIES OF ARTS AND SCIENCE es Ÿ* AE 
AND ENGINEERING : Piano smashing fe BBE st 
contest. Lower campus, | pm. = PEU 
ENG AND ARCH CHRISTIAN FEL- (Ey / Mr. Jean-Pierre Fe. 
AE ARR LD EEE AA el : : : MORE NOW...MORE IN THE FUTURE...FROM IMPERIAL OIL Eerie 
, ein G tdi Ai fred D, international artist - 1960 winner at À a 
: ourme inners: Aufiian . . . n A > Res 
75e. Reserve at VI. 2-1156 before | ean- terre. Paris for the world's Hairstyle Festival nee 
YELLOW) DOOR COFFEE HOUSE: (Between Union 15% REDUCTION FOR STUDENTS ne 
Russian poetry read in Russian by Vya- and Aylmer) 
chevslav Zharkov and in English by Jon 844-9522 OF McGILL UNIVERSITY 
Bordo. 25¢ admission. 3625 Aylmer, 





9 pm. 
MEN'S RIFLE CLUB: Regular meet- 
ing, intramural competition. Currie 
Gym, 7-10 pm. 
ARAB STUDENTS’ SOCIETY: Film 
show about social life in Kuwait. Re- 
freshments and gifts. Union Ballroom, 
7:30 pm, 
SCOPE: Tickets on sale at Box Office 
for Mike Seeger concert next Tuesday. 
CURLING CLUB: Intercollegiate curl- 
ing. Caledonia, 1:30 pm. 
RHODESIA CO-ORDINATING COM- 
MITTEE: Meeting with presidents and 
members willing to give their support. 
Attendence compulsory. Union 8-24, 
| pm, 
CONGRESS TOWARD CANADIAN 
MATURITY: Weekly meeting. Guest 
speaker Murray Weiner, President of 
Liberal Club. Union Room B-12, 3 pm, 


Saturday 


GRADUATE PICTURES: Ed. P&OT, Æ Es : nr cote NORTH: manatees PH ee peas Be ‘ 
Nursing, A-Q. Coronet Studios, 758 + ice Oa ae | | ERVICES Ra, \ | gee 
é Sherbrooke St., 10-11:45 am, 2-4:45 ss MÉRI 
pm. | A, 
CHINESE STUDENTS' SOCIETY: An- ARE 
nual Charity Ball, All proceeds go to 
Montreal Chinese Hospital. Berkeley 
= Hotel, 1185 Sherbrooke St. W., 8:30 
pm. 
MEN'S RESIDENCES: Soccer final, 
ie Molson vs McConnell, Forbes Field, 
2 pm. z 
YAVNEH : "A Hassidic Evening’ (Me- 
J lave Malkalt). Hillel House, 3460 Stan- 
ley, 8 pm,’ 
CURLING CLUB; Intramural curling. 
Caledonia, 1:30 pm.- 


Sunday 


ANGLICAN CHAPLAINCY : Eucharist 
- end breakfast, Canterbury House, 
10 am. 
NEWMAN CENTRE : Mass in spirit of 
new liturgy. 3484 Peel St; 10 am and 
12 noon, > 
MODERN DANCE: Club section A, 
RVC Gym; 7:30-9:30 pm. 
FLYING AND NAVIGATION CLUB: 
First flight instruction, group flying, 
Meet on steps of MacDonald Eng. 
Bldg.; 10 am. 
AUGUSTANA HOUSE : Eucharist and 
breakfast, 3453 Peel, 10 am. Vespers 
followed by Dr. R.C. McDonald, psy- 
chiatrist, on “Emotional Health and 
Students". 3453 Peel; 8 pm. ~ 
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required reading 


Chances are you won't find this AIR CANADA schedule among the intellectual nourishment avail- 
able in your university or college library. Yet, in not too many years, it could be an important 
bread and butter item on your everyday reading list. And for this very good reason: AIR CANADA 
can take you quickly, comfortably and conveniently to 35 Canadian cities, 7 major U.S. cities, 
and to Britain (with BOAC), Ireland, France, Germany, Austria, Switzerland, Bermuda, Nassau, 
and the Caribbean, on matters of business, pleasure and profit. 


AIR CANADA @&) 
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aye rte ÿ FAIR RE PR SR LE es Sie | street when the words emanating from 
| “one’s mouth happen to be those of a foreign 
% tongue. Retake | 
But the real issue at stake is that at. 
the campus level the student-to-student 
relationship has broken down — if it ever 
existed-in the first place—and that at ihe 
present time there is little. communication 
_. between the overseas student and the 
i: students broadly described as being of 
Canadian culture. The existence of a new 









Filty-Fifth year of publication 
THE OLDEST COLLEGE DAILY IN CANADA 

“ Le, DEPARTMENT HEADS 
Irwin Block. (News Editor)s Agron Sains (News-,: 
teatures Editor); Robert *Chodos (Copy. Editor); Bernie 
Stern (Sports Editor); Bill Baker (Photography Editor), 
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the McGill Daily ts published five lines 8 week by the 

Students’ Society of McGill University at 3480° McTavish 

- Street, Telephone 288-4231. Authorized as second class 
EC mail by the Post Office Department, Ottawa, and for 
7 payment of postage In cash. Postage paid at Montreal. 

= Editorial opinions expressed are those of the Managing 

Board and not the official opinion of the Students’ 


Council. 
<~ : ‘ Printed at 8430 Casgrain St. Se 


RADIO-TY Printing Co. 
RS] Po MANAGING BOARD 
Patrick D, MacFadden mn Editor-in-Chief 


LS | Sandy Gage" Managing Editor Newsdesk: grant, dave, skinned, elly end a few Union only extends the status quo from the 
A= 4 A. David McFatlane —— Business Manager fi . 


Joy Fenston onan Editor of NOW rt pinata - DOUS campus 10 McTavish street and does - not 

ern ttt sent en mn anti It eR solve anything. It is only’ by the establish- 

as, - 4 But this has ‘nothing to do with the ment of a centre that the students cut off 

Looking for at home International House. ‘The direct criticism of : from their own cultures can ever hope to 

That the administration has: been against International House was that it would serve none CHÈRE mon en ne Tee epprogen 

RATS the establishment of an International Stu- es a ghelto' for foreign elements:The’ proof. e campus at large without being in the 
| - dent Centre on Campus has been known 


Evidently, {rom the letters column, people read this 
section of the editorial page of the McGill Daily. They 
should note that the opinions expressed herein are not 

{hose of the Students’ Society, of the Managing 
109 Board, They do not inevitably reflect anyone's. interests 
save mine. | am, however adopting a new policy of 
devoting at least half the masthead to letters, no 
matter how stupid they are. Letters should be typed, 

, pot longer than forty words, and signed. 
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position of begging for alms or being show- 
for some time, but the rationalisation of 


‘the reason for this opposition was only 
publicly expressed at the closing banquet 


of the International Festival two weeks ago. 
We are still unaware of the real. source of: 


objection. The arguments that Dr. Robertson 


presented during dessert and coffee ‘con- — 


_vinced no one. 


What Dr. Robertson explained was how, 
truly: internationally-minded McGill: is in’ - 


its academic curriculum., We. accept this 
with certain reservations, especially with 
reference to areas outside the Common- 
Wealth, since the: only. subject matter in 


the social sciences concerned. with. Latin 


America is a half course in Anthropology. 


dealing with the American Indians. There 
‘is absolutely nothing offered by Sociology, 


‘cited Was Dr. Robertson’s experience’ of 


similar centres in two Mid-Western Univer- 


oat 
sities. Het ct 


! Apart from the objection. that any 
statistician would make to the randomness 
of samples, we hesitate at the attempt to 


compare. such isolationist areos of, North. 


America deep in the heart of WASP-land 


with. internationally: minded’ Quebec. .Fur- 


thermore. we:;must point out that. the 
institutions cited by Dr. Robertson have a 
foreign. student population of only 3.4 and 


3.6. per cent. of “the -total enrolment. “In 
sucha. situation. they’ must indeed’ feel 
_ isolated ‘and. their habit of congregating in 
-the International:.Centres must be to some 
_ exfent a reaction to a hostile environment. 


Here in Montreal we have no such problems. 


- pieces for the rest of the campus. 


-Of ‘course if the idea is to brainwash: 
all overseas students so that they can carry 
the flag of WASP Canada to their home- 
land then let things remain as they are. 
But the most. effective method of encourag- 
ing- a genuine feeling towards Canada in 
the hearts of future leaders educated here 
is not to. make them feel so damnably 
_inferior in the face of the obvious privileges - 
that. Canadian students have from living 
in their own affluent culture. 


If the administration on the grounds of. 
businesslike practices or for any other reason 

_ whatsoever ‘has felt itself obliged to ignore 
foreign students, then it is up to the Students’ 
Council to investigate the. possibility of 


| | establishing and running an International 
Here there are no threatening glances on House. 
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, Economics or Political Science in this area. 
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See Take Me — 
To Your Leader 


Dear Sir, . 


.I must confess that. 1 was 
rather humiliated as an Afri- 
can after reading Mr. David- 
West's letter to the Daily. It 


sounds’ rather incredible that. 


the President of the; African 
Students Association: did not 
consider it worthwhile to re- 


— present Africa in “a~student 


march of protest against South- 


ern Rhodesia. To add insult to 


injury, Mr. David-West had 
effrontery to deny his 
statement in which he welcom- 
ed African students’ participa- 
tion in the protest in their ca- 
. pacity as members of. the aca- 
demic society at McGill Uni- 
versity, Even if David-West 
would produce no practical 
results,“ in “his capacity 
as President of the <Afri- 
can Students organisation 
he has the moral obligation to 
make his presence available at 
such a protest march.7 I think 
every African student should 


fee] extremely grateful to’ the . 


Canadian students for. their 
moral support which they;have 
- jundoubtedly shown - beyond 


any reasonable doubt. I sup- 


pose Mr, West, our celebrated” 
President of the African Stu- 


dents union, was probably 
warming himself up in his im- 
perial Jatifundia while the so- 
designated apathetic Canadian 
“students braved. the inclement 
weather to give Africa the 
~ needed. moral support, - 


Undoubtedly, Mr, West must 
fee] that he is the personifica- 
tion of African aristocracy and: 
/- , 80 when he speaks-on African” 


-_ 


~ affairs, he speaks “ex cathe- 


S. 


dra,” and”. therefore his ac- 
tions as such are beyond scru- 
tiny. Consequently, if ‘Mr, Da- 
vid-West has committed an un- 
principled and dégrading 


blunder, making an anachro-. 


nism of himself in the pro- — 
both misleading and irrespon- 


cess, I suppose in his view it 
-would amount to: an unjusti- 


fiable attempt to: undeify the 


sanctity of his imperial posi- 
tion by admitting his mistakes. 
Evidently. since” the Honour- 
able Gentleman does not and 


will not make:errors of judge-~ 
ment, since’ in. this case he un- 


doubtedly represents the hub 
of the solar‘system, it would 
‘in his own distorted view be 
proper to blame the whole af- 
fair.on the Daily, since every- 
body. is doing that these days 
‘anyway. | 

In my opinion, if Mr. David- 
West has any sense of res- 
ponsibility he should apologise 
to the robots who elected him 


President of the»African Stu- — 


dents Association. -Further- 


more, if-he has any. sense of 


right and wrong he ‘should 


in the process try to restrain ~~ 
his dubious habit of selective 


amnesia. Lastly I think he 
owes an apology.to the Cana- 
dian students in general. _I 
have always maintained that 
br. -David-Wesl's mercurial 
temperament, his -inability to 


-personify African political sen- | 
. timents, his frosty juvenile at- 


titude-towards those who dis- 
agree with him, and worst of 


all, his phony. majestic court- 
liness and suavity; render him : 

to the. 

African. Students’ ‘Association... 


an ungodly liability 


Bh Frank Enoch 
A@cau-student /N:geria) 


(Ed. note: We have re-vpened 


this correspondence in response 
to innumerable -requests from 
interested students) 7 


_ 


‘Jeads> an 


- x Does It: 


Exist ? 


Dear Sir, 


+ 


The public stalements made 
by the ASA president regard- 


: ing ‘the Rhodesian crisis are 


sible, 


At the RCC meeting on 
Thursday (Mr. David-West was 


present and in fact was given 
the privilege of chairing the 
meeting): the consensus of 


~ those-present was that a need. 


existed ‘to co-ordinate efforts 
of -d}fferent organisations on 
campus as regards the Rhode- 
sian’ crisis. But Mr. David-West 
implied that he would only 
co-operate if any undertaking 
was sponsored by the ASA. On 
the following day he was an- 
noyed by the RCC asking ils 
members and those interested 
to go and join the ASA at the 


meeting to be held on the Rho- 


desian situation. It. was at this 
meeting that he bluntly and 
shamelessly 


He claimed on Monday, in- 


the -Daily, that the ASA did 
not have any mandate from 
the members {o”take part- in 
a demonstration- of protest 


against UDI. But:who gave him 


the mandate to send the ’tele- 
gram to the British. govern- 


ment, which was mentioned: in 


the same article ? 


Facts must be revealed : Mr. 


David-West- was caught -in a: 


dilemma. On the one hand, he 
association which 
does not exist — unless the 


~ASA is composed of, the exe- 


cutive only, On the other hand, 


“he wants the public at large 
to know that he is the‘presi- : 
dent of an association at Mc- : 


: a” + 
LE Pi Sete Be 


humiliated the, 
‘RCC and'those others who had 
come to participate. 


Gill. I suspect that his refusal 
{o have the ASA participate 


‘js based mainly on his fear 


that the weaknesses of; the 
ASA would be exposed. He is 


the. sole cause of the lack of vie. 


tality within the ASA. 

Lack of responsible Jeader- 
ship has fragmented the ASA 
in much the same way that 
the American Republican Par- 


‘ty has been debilitated. It is 
"high time that the ASA’ be- 
gan to examine itself in an 
-objective way; otherwise, its 


activities should be suspended 
until it once again exists as 
a true association, 


Simon M. Gichuru 


- ‘Cohesive 
and Active 


Dear Sir, 


Mr. Gundara’s uninformed let- 
ter which appeared in your is- 
sue of the 17th instant de- 
serves some comments. 


Mr. Gundara’s: letter not only 
reflects his apathy towards cam- 
pus- activities but also the fact 
that he appears not to have read 
the Daily’s report of these act- 


__ ivities.. The African Students’ 
~-Association--is a cohesive and -- 


active group; it has drawn up an 
intelligent: programme for“ this 
session; it has featured. prom- 


‘jnently in the campus activities 


held so far. 1 wonder, if Mr. Gun- 


dara-Was on campus during the. 


recent week-long International 
Festival... = : 

The Jack of participation of 
the “ASA in the Rhodesian de- 


monstration appears to be the 


caüse-,of. Mr. Gundara’s un- 
timely provocation and-the ir- 
responsible criticism) of the 
ASA, For Mr, Gundara’s _jn- 


* formation,, the. ASA © held :an 
hich- 


emergency. meeting in »w 


~~ — 


+. 


the members resolved to take a 
line of effective action other 
than a demonstration. Is it, 
then,- surprising that no Afri- 
cans participated in the de- 
monstration ? Certainly your 
argument about lack of ‘cohe- 
siveness’ in the ASA is illogi- 
cal. 

If Mr. Gundara is a member 
of the unorganised group who 
has been trying desperately to 
obtain recognition on the cam- 
pus, he is strongly advised to 
adopt realistic tactics. 

Finally, Mr. Gundara’s exposi- 
tion on the type of men Africa 
needs is stale news. He is first 
urged to solve his grievances, 
if any, against the African group 
with the ASA executive, rather 
than exploit the Rhodesian situ- 
ation to campaign for cheap po- 
pularity and sympathy. : 

A.0. Ofuya 
Secretary/Treasurer 
(A.S.A.) 


A Terrible 
Wrong 
Dear Sir, 


It has been reported that an 
English graduate student with 
a name similar to mine has cri- 
ticized. Miss Sharon Sholzberg 
in connection, I believe, with: 
UGEQ. : 

As I have been mistakenly 
associated with this unfortunate 


‘occurrence, thereby causing me 


much mental anguish, because 
of my name, and because I, too, 
am English, I wish to point out 
that I have never criticized any- 
one. I. love Miss Sholzberg & 
the whole Council. ate 

I wish to warn you that if 


x there is any repetition of these 


ugly rumours, I shall ask: Mr. 


: Tam David-West ta-(ake’strong- ? - 


action. sey se mass 
+ Graham P. Thomas. : 


~-* 
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©) The St. Paul Chamber of Commerce, being more concerned about what Canada is, than what it should be or what 
©. it isn't, more concerned about why it is in fact a country of destiny and not a country of disunity, feel it mandatory to © 
publish a series of formats based on what Canada is... any persons knowing of similar “Canadian” matters are urged--to- © 
‘write to the St. Paul Chamber of Commerce or the St. Paul Journal giving full particulars. , RAR iS Bay 
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a ns RER OR RTE SE TO RER PE | : 
© — While in India, Rudyard Kipling wrote “East is east and west is west, And never the twain shall meet”, | © 
| © — This Was in 1892, and at that time this pretty well also applied to Canada. | - 
-— BUT Mr. Kipling was wrong! | | © 
© - — Today, throughout the world, east and west are meeting; and, in Mr. Kipling's literary sense are beginning to under- : 
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What the English Canadian must realise is that, objectively, his abstract Canadian is in reality an English-Canadian ~~ : 
nationalism gone slightly hypocritical. By magnanimously doing away with the hyphen, he is in fact forgetting the 

| minority and creating Canadianism in the image of himself and of the majority to which he belongs... St ei 
à He DD ete Thomas Sloan: “Quebec, The Noï-So-Quiet Revolution“. 
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G McGILL DAILY 


This year’s McGill Conference on World Af- 
fairs left much to be desired. Many Conference 
participants were graduate students and professors 
in the field of political science or economics, It 
took more than patience and courtesy for them to 


listen to what were, for the most part, the boring,. 


one-sided and rather unscholarly approaches of 
many of the speakers. Often, we had to sit through 
“what, in retrospect, could only be called freshman 
introductory or Life magazine editorial types of 
lectures. 


The general theme itself : “New Dimensions of 
War cand Peace — Experiences in the Afro-Asian 
Theatre” was vague and permitted discussions to 
cegenerate to what was often a general apologia 
for American foreign policy. A more restricted topic 
would perhaps have been more meaningful and 
more fruitful for this type of conference. After all, 
what is the main coal of MCWA? In the booklet 
issued by the Conference, we find its aim clearly 
sta‘ed: “The McGill Conference on World Affairs 
is dedicated to the broadening of our horizons; it is 
motivated by the sincere belief that it is our duty 
to engage con:tantly in a critical evaluation of the 
political system of which we are a part.” This 
“critical valuation” is indeed limited when seven 
out of the ten speakers (the former U.S, ambas- 
sador to the Congo included) are American political 
scientists. We had no representative speakers from 
the Third World — either from government or from 
academia. We heard a lot about United States fo- 
reign policy, and literally nothing of Canadian 
foreign policy with respect to the underdeveloped 
countries. l3 this perhaps a reflection of our own 
political system ? There was no speaker represent- 
ing the Canadian social sciences academic field. 
Most of the American delegates felt very much at 
home and very handsomely entertained. 


Dr. L. Pye, professor of political science at the 
Maszachussets Institute of Technology, delivered a 
rambling and somewhat informal opening speech 
on the roots of instability in the Afro-Asian world. 
We were told that instability is caused by, among 
other things, the lack of consensus, based on the 
lack of national identity in the underdeveloped 
countries. We were not informed as to what the 
lack of national identity signifies in the context of 
growing nationalism in these areas. The distance 
between the government and the masses was also 
given as a reason for instability. Anyone could 
have listed this as a characteristic of most existing 
political systems. The vulnerability of developing 
countries lo international politics was mentioned, 
but was not elaborated. This aspect, however, 
proved to be one of the most important issues dis- 
cussed in study scssions during the Conference. At 
least two truly informative points were made. The 
first was that there is a feeling of incompetence 
of both the individual and the community due to a 
lack of training and politicization and, secondly 
that forceful, charismatic leadership with its po- 
sitive, aggressive appeals may be one solution to 
this presiem. 


It could be said that Professor John Kautsky 
in his talk on Soviet policy toward the underdevel- 
oped nations was thought-provoking because he at 
least stated his views in a comprehensive theoretic- 
al framework. To hear a statement such as: “The 
proletariat world revolutionary concept is a myth 
from the beginning in the Soviet context... Com- 
munists have gone non-Communist” is surely dif- 
ferent from any newspaper and even political sci- 
ence journals accounts. The Cold War, he claimed, 
made the Soviet Communist Party state: that it re- 
presented all classes. Furthermore, the new enemy 
for the Party became imperialism in the form of 
United States foreign policy. This had an obvious 
new appeal to former colonies in the Afro-Asian 
world. His discussion was a rare treat at this Con- 


ference because he attempted to present the prob-. 


lem on an objective analytic level. Few .of the 
speakers, unfortunately, managed to do this. 


But the panel discussion was by far the most 


disappointing event. Mr. Gullian, the former Am-— 


erican ambassador to.the Congo, began by saying 
that there are more people today getting poorer 
than there are people acquiring more wealth. .He 
went on to say that American foreign investment 
is unevenly distributed and comparatively small 
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sums of it goes to underdeveloped countries, He 
surprised some of use by then suggesting that the 
United States should make a greater effort toward 
“making the United Nations the instrument of our 
(U.S.) policy.” He further surprised us by the fol- 
lowing statements : “I don't believe that withdraw- 
al in Viet Nam will serve the interest of peace”, 
“| don't believe our war effort in Viet Nam serves 
the interest of Peace,” “We did not adequately fore- 
see the results of French policies in Viet Nam.” “You 


cannot help the ‘cause of peace by ‘runnin’ at the - 


contradictions in his. speech and, some of us at 
least, felt uneasy in an atmosphere that could only 
be described as one of.a press conference, rather 
than one of a MCWA conference. There is, we pre- 
sume, a difference. The assigned topic for the panel 
was: “The West and Afro-Asian Revolutions”. The 
actual discussion centered around United -States 
foreign policy. 


These are only rough impressions, though this 
writer took detailed notes at the public lectures 
and a full analysis would perhaps necessitate much 
more space than this newspaper can permit. Suf- 
fice it to say that some criticism with a view to im- 
proving MCWA is in order. The individual con- 
ference sessions were for most delegates very pro- 
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fitable. However, there was no direct communica- 
tion or dialogue between delegates and speakers. 
The real work in the Conference was done in the 
study sessions, and public lectures seem almost 
peripheral unless they are somehow integrated into 
these sessions. It might be interesting to have 
speakers circulate among delegates during study 
sessions, so that views could be exchanged and 
speeches clarified or debated. Also, discussion on 
fewer topics, rather than hasty readings of nu- 
merous papers, might prove more fruitful. 


Finally, it seems that most of the speakers 
were chosen because of the quantity and sometimes 
quality of their published works. Publication, al- 
though one criterion, cannot surely be the unique 
basis of choice. This-is especially true since many 
of the speakers have a tendency to include parts 
of their various publications, which are available 
to anyone, in their public lectures. Diversity in the 
realm of political opinions and positions, scholar- 
ship from the academic point of view and actual 
involvement in the political world may well all be 
regarded as criteria for selection. 


Julianna Aneckstein, Ph.D. 2 


MCWA Conference Leader 


Cuban Interview 


~ 


(Jose ‘Venegas, a student at Havana University, was 
interviewed a few weeks ago when he came to Mont- 
real to attend the Sir George Williams University 
Seminar on International Affairs, after attending the 
UGEQ Congress in Quebec.) 


Q. What -do you think is the role of the student in 
his society? 


A. We consider the student as an integral part of his 
society, The dbject of his studies is to render service 
to his society — his role is essentially a mixture of 
social, professional and personal obligations. 


Q. How does the student concretely fulfil this role 
in Cuba? 


A. The role of the student in the political develop- 
ment of his society involves the struggle against 


dictatorship and any anti-democratic government, In. 


the past, this-struggle was against the Batista dictator- 
ship. The students took an active-part in that they 
contributed in the progress and achievement of the 
revolution in all its aspects — economic, social and 
cultural. Also, students have participated in the reform 
of education after the overthrow of Batista. They have 
also participated in. the people's militia. But I would 
like to say that the main task of Cuban students is to 
further the development of scientific and technological 
studies and to further the aim of the revolution as in 
literacy campaigns, 


Q. Is the student also an active critic of his society 
in Cuba? 


A. The students in Cuba were always against all : 


governments which did not fulfill the interests of the 


- People. This is why they took an active role in the 


revolution. The overwhelming majority of students in 
Cuba support the revolution. It is clear that there are 
students who do not share this support, as there are 
people on the national level who did not, and still do 
not, support the revolution. We have a general assem- 
bly of students in which we discuss all matters and 
everyone has the right to express his opinions. 


_ 


Q. What are some impressions of Cuban students with 
regard to what is happening in Quebec? 


A. We have come here to support the UGEQ Congress. 


Q. How do you, as a student, see the role of Cuba in 
international affairs? 


A. We are solidly behind the people who are fighting 
for their independence and national liberation as seen 


Fr 


in the struggles of the Latin American, African and 
Asian countries. I also support the fight for the 
democratisation and reform of education, the establish- 
ment of democratic rights against, for example, racial 
discrimination. i 


Q. What do you think is the role of the artist in his 
society? : — 


A. We have to remember that intellectuals before 
the revolutionary process in Cuba were marked by 
previous classical conceptions of Art and Literature. 
However, today many new works reflect not only 
the process but the achievements of the revolution. 
We have a national poet, Nicholas Guillen — an old 
gentleman who contributed to the struggle for free- 
dom in Cuba much before the revolution, But I would 
consider Alexandro Carpentier to be the outstanding 
intellectual in Cuba. today, He has done much to bring 
intellectual involvement and discussion nearer to the 
revolutionary development in our country, by focussing 
the attention of these discussions upon the problems 
of exploitation, of freedom, and world peace. 


Q. Did you have any difficulties entering Canada? 


A. I may say we had some technical problems but 
they were momentary. And so we are glad to be 
here, . 

J.A. 
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Stefansson... 


(Continued from page 9) 


So far, at least four universities and institu- 


‘tions in North America have asked for the Collec- 


tion and all have been stubbornly refused. 


The head librarian, meanwhile, has replied to 
Dr. Foote calling him irresponsible and his state- 
ments as misleading and, at times, downright false. 
All the University is doing, he explains, is re-sort- 


ing the material, “merging” it with the main Dart- 


mouth library (for the sake of convenience) and 
“reshelving” in the stacks. In other words the Col- 
lection as an entity and as an up-to-date working 
research unit is being completely destroyed. 


Tamara A. De-Vreeze 
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This year’s McGill Conference on World Af- | 


fairs left much to be desired. Many Conference 


* participants were graduate students and professors 


in the field of political science or economics, It 
took more than patience and courtesy for-them to 


listen to what were, for the most part, the boring,- 
“one-sided and rather unscholarly approaches of 
; many of the speakers. Often, we had:to sit through 


what, in-retrospect, could only be called freshman 
‘introductory. or Life magazine editorial types of 
lectures. 


\ 


The general theme itself : “New Dimensions of 


War and Peace — Experiences in the Afro-Asian 


Theatre’ was vague and permitted discussions to 
degenerate to what was offen a general apologia 
for American foreign policy. A more restricted topic 


would perhaps have been more meaningful and 


more fruitful for this type of conference. After all, 
‘what is the main goal of MCWA ? In the booklet 
issued by the Conference, we find its: aim clearly. 
sta‘ed: “The McGill Conference on World Affairs 
is dedicated to the broadening of our horizons; it is 
motivated bythe sincere belief that it is our duty 
to engage con:tantly in a critical evdluation of the 
political system of which we are a part.” This 
“critical valuation” is-indeed limited when seven 
out of the ten speakers (the former U.S. ambas- 
sador to the Congo:included) are American political 
scientists. We had no representative speakers from 
the Third World — either from government, or from 


~\ academia. We heard a lot about United States fo-: 


reign policy, and literally nothing of Canadian 
foreign policy with respect to the underdeveloped 
countries. Is this perhaps a reflection of our own 
political system ? There was no speaker represent- 
ing the Canadian social sciences academic field. 
Most of the American delegates felt very much at 
home and very handsomely entertained. 


Dr. L. Pye, professor: of political science at the 
‘Massachussets Institute of Technology, delivered a 
rambling and somewhat informal opening speech 
on the roots of instability in the Afro-Asian world. 


We were told that instability is caused by, among _ 
other things, the lack of consensus, based: on the 
'=-lack of national identity in the: underdeveloped 
- ‘countries: We were not informed as to what the 
-* lack of national identity signifies in the context of 


growing nationalism in these areas. The distance 
belween the government and the masses was also 


given as a reason for instability. Anyone could : 


have listed this as a characteristic of most existing 
political systems. The vulnerability of developing 
countries fo international politics was mentioned, 
but was not elaborated. This aspect, however, 
proved to be one of the most important issues dis- 
cussed in study sessions during the Conference. At 
least two truly informative points were made. The 
first was that there is a feeling of incompetence 
of both the individual and the community due to a 
lack of training and politicization and, secondly 
that forceful, charismatic-leadership with its po- 


sitive, aggressive appeals may be one solution to 


this prosiem. 


~ It could be said that Professor John Kautsky 
in his talk on Soviet policy toward the underdevel- 


“oped nations was thought-provoking because he.at 


least stated his views in a comprehensive theoretic- 
al framework, To hear a statement such as : “The 
proletariat world revolutionary concept is a myth 
from the beginning in the’ Soviet: context . ...Com- 


# munists have gone non-Communisi” is surely dif- 
‘ », *,¢ 4 
“ferent from any newspaper and even political sci- 


ence journals accounts: The Cold War, he claimed, 
made the Soviet Communist Party state’that it re- 
presented all classes. Furthermore, the new enemy 
for the Party. became imperialism .in the form of 
United States foreign policy. This had an obvious 


-new-appeal to former colonies in the Afro-Asian 


world. His discussion’ was a rare treat at this Con- 


ference because he attempted to present the prob-, 


lemon an objective analytic level. Few of the 
speakers, unfortunately, managed to do this, _ 


But the panel discussion was by far the most 


“disappointing event. Mr. Gullian, the former Am-~ 


erican ambassador to.the Congo, began by saying 


“that there are more people today getting poorer 
“than there are people acquiring more wealth, .He 


went on to say that American ‘foreign investment 


is unevenly ‘distributed and comparatively small 
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: and a full analysis would perhaps necessitate much ‘- 


sums of it goes to underdeveloped countries. He 
surprised some of use by then suggesting that the 
United States should make a greater effort toward 
“making the United Nations the instrument of our 


(U.S.) policy.” He further surprised us by the fol- : 


lowing statements : “I don't believe that withdraw- 
al in Viet Nam will serve. the interest of peace”, 
“1 don't believe our war effort in Viet Nam serves 


the interest of Peace,” “We did.not adequately fore- , 


see the results of French’policies in Viet Nam.” “You 


cannot help the ‘cause of peace by ‘runnin’ at the - 


contradictions in’ his. speech and, some of Us at 


least, felt uneasy in an atmosphere that could only . 


be described as one of.a press conference, rather 
than one of a MCWA conference. There is, we pre- 
sume, a difference.-The assigned topic for the panel 
was: “The West and Afro-Asian Revolutions“, The 


actual ‘ discussion centered around United -States : 


foreign policy. 


These are only rough impressions, though this 
writer took detailed notes at the public lectures 


moré space than this newspaper can permit. Suf- 


fice it to say that some criticism with'a view to'im- 
proving MCWA is in order. The individual “con- 


ference sessions were for most delegates very pro- 
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(Jose ‘Venegas, a student at Havana University, was 


interviewed a few weeks ago when he came to Mont- 


real to attend the Sir George Williams University 
Seminar on International Affairs, after attending the 


: UGEQ Congress in Quebec.) 


Q. What -do you think is the role of the student. in 


his society? ; 


2 A, We consider the student as an integral part of his 


Le 


society. The dbject of his studies’is to render service 
lo his society —“fis role “is essentially a’ mixture of 
social, professional and personal obligations. 


Q. How does the student concretely fulfil this role 
in Cuba? > .. * 


A: The role of the student in the political develop- 


ment of his society involves the struggle against 


dictatorship and any anti-democratic government. In | 


the past, this-struggle was against the Batista dictator- 
ship. The students took an active-part in that they 
contributed in the progress and achievement of the 
revolution in all its aspects — economic, social and 
cultural. Also, students have participated in the reform 
of education after the overthrow. of Batista. They have 


also participated in. the people’s militia. But I would - 


like to say that the main task of Cuban students is to 
further the development of scientific and technological 
studies and to further the aim of the revolution as in 
literacy campaigns. 


Q. Is the student also an active critic of his society 
in Cuba? | . 


A. The students in Cuba were always -against all 
governments which did not fulfill the interests of the 
People. This is why they took an active role in the 
revolution. The overwhelming majority of students in 
Cuba support the revolution, It is clear that there are 
students who do not share this support, as there are 
people on the national level who did-not, and still do 
not, support the revolution. We have a general assem- 
bly of students in which we, discuss all.matters and 
everyone has the right to express his opinions. 


Q. What are some impressions of Cuban students with 
regard to what is happening in Quebec? 


A. We have come here to support the UGEQ Congress. 


Q. How do you, as a student, see the role of Cuba in 
international - affairs? 


A. We are solidly behind the people who are fighting 


for their independence and national liberation as seen 
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fitable. However, there was no direct communica- 
tion or dialogue between delegafes and speakers. 
The real work in the Conference was done in the 
study sessions, and public lectures seem almost 
peripheral unless they are somehow integrated into 
these sessions. It) might be interesting to have 


: speakers circulate among delegates during study 


sessions, so that views could be exchanged and 
speeches clarified or debated. Also, discussion on 
fewer topics, rather than hasty readings of nu- 
merous papers, might prove more fruitful. 


Finally, it seems that most of the speakers 
were chosen because of the quantity and sometimes 
quality’ of their published works. Publication, al- 


. though one criterion, cannot surely be the unique 


basis of choice. This-is especially true since many 
of the: speakers have a tendency to include parts 
of their various publications, which are available 
to anyone, in their public lectures. Diversity in the 
realm of political opinions and positions, scholar- 
ship from the academic point of view and actual 
involvement in-the political world may well all be 


. regarded as criteria for selection. 


Julianna Aneckstein, 
MCWA Conference Leader 


Ph.D. 2 
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in the struggles of the Latin: American, African and 
Asian countries. I also support the fight for the 
democratisation and reform of education, the establish- 


ment of democratic rights against, for example, racial . 
discrimination. à 





Q. What do you think is the role of the artist in his | 


:society?: a 


A. We have to remember that intellectuals before 
the revolutionary process in Cuba were marked by 
previous classical conceptions of Art and Literature. 
However, today/many new works reflect. not only 
the process but the achievements of the revolution. ~ 


. We have a national poet, Nicholas Guillen — an old 


gentleman who contributed to the struggle for free- 
dom in Cuba much before the revolution. But I would 
consider Alexandro Carpentier to be the outstanding 
intellectual in Cuba-today. He has done much to bring 
intellectual involvement and discussion nearer to the 
revolutionary development in our country, by focussing 
the attention of these discussions upon the problems 
of exploitation, of freedom, and world peace, 


Q. Did you have any difficulties entering Canada? 


A. I may say we had some technical problems but 


they were momentary. And so we are glad to be 


~ 


here. 
J.A. 
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(Continued from page 9) 


So far, at least four universities and institu- 


__ tions in North America have asked for the Collec- 


tion and all have been stubbornly refused. - : 


The head librarian, meanwhile, has replied to 
Dr. Foote calling him irresponsible and his state- 
ments as misleading and, at times, downright false. 


_All the University is doing, he explains, is re-sort- : 


Ing the material, “merging” it with the main Dart- 


= mouth library (for the sake of convenience) and 


“reshelving” in the stacks. In other words the Col- 


© lection as an entity and as an up-to-date working. 


research unit is being completely destroyed. 


Tamara A. De-Vreeze 
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“Where has Harold Wilson gone? 
Long time passing, | 
Where has Harold Wilson gone? 
Long time ago, josie 
Where has Harold Wilson gone? 
Creeping to the Pentagon, 
When will he ever learn? 
‘When will he ever learn?” 


~: This verse was sung by several 
thousand marchers in London a few 


weeks ago protesting against the 


policy of the British’ Labour gov-: 


eroment in supporting the American 


war in Viet Nam. It will be-sung by ~ 


many more. thousands in London on 
the weekend of November 27th, par- 
ticipating in a’ massive demonstra- 
tion calling for an immediate end to 
the war, organized by the British 
Committee for Peace in Viet Nam, 


The song expresses the growing : 


disillusionment felt in many sectors 
of the youth and intellectual: com- 
munity in Britain at the Wilson gov- 
ernment's consistent servility to Amer- 


ican foreign policy, and at its failure 
. to take any genuine and indepen: 
dent initiatives for peace. Moreover, 


it expresses a generalised disappoint- 
ment, spreading over into cynicism, 
among broad sections of the popula- 
tion at the record-of the Labour gov- 
ernment since its assumption of: of-. 
fice over a year ago. For one theme 
has persisted throughout all the 


speeches, policy papers-and legisla- 


tive enactments of the year-long 
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government: moderation of ‘goals, 


about-face on pre-election promises, 
compromise on supposedly basic 


principles and accommodation to the * 


capitalist system the British Labour 
movement was founded .to™ trans- 


form. A few examples of recent gov-: 


ernment policy will dramatically il- 
lustrate this process. 
The current crisis over Rhodesia 


. reveals many of the contradictions of 


Wilson's orientation to foreign policy, 


His delaying tactics and bending‘ 


over backwards to- reach an accord 
with the racist Smith government in 


a situation where compromise is 


clearly out of the question is a sad 
comment on Labour’s commitment-to 
democracy and ‘self-government, His 


 prolonged-negotiations and attempt- 


ed, compromises with Smith coupled 
with refusal. to use forcé ‘to bring 


majority government’ to Rhodesia- 


runs counter to‘the expressed wishes 
of the Rhodesia nationalist move- 
ments and of the majority-of African 
countries, Furthermore, Britain has 
publicly refused to accept the vote 
of-the United Nations asking for 


military intervention’ to counteract - 


UDI. In what perhaps-was the most 
revealing statement of Wilson's dur 
‘ing the whole fiasco was his decla- 
ration last week that he didn't be- 
lieve In the use of force to settle 
political disputes, but that he would 


send British troops Into’ Rhodesia lo 


-suppress a domestic: rebellion if so 


1 


ONE THEME HAS PERSISTED THROUGH- 
OUT: MODERATION OF GOALS, ABOUT- 
FACE ON PRE-ELECTION PROMISES, COM- 
PROMISE ON SUPPOSEDLY BASIC: PRINCI- 
PLES AND - ACCOMMODATION - TO THE 
CAPITALIST SYSTEM THE BRITISH LABOUR 
MOVEMENT WAS FOUNDED‘ TO. TRANS.” 


al 


requested by the government. In 
other words, he would stop a move- 
ment for majority rule by violence, 
but not use it against the police state 
which is denying democratic rights 








/ id 
wages program is witnessed 
throughout the trade union move- 


ment, particularly at the rank and 


to the black population. Wilson's | 


professed’ pacifism here is 10° be 
markedly contrasted with his use of 
British troops to suppress the popular 


… liberation movement in Aden, where - 
_the constitution has been suspended, 


trade unionists arrested ‘and crowds 
fired wpon, It is to be similarly con- 
trasted -with ‘his blanket endorse- 
ment of the American slaughter in 
Viet Nam (an endorsement which is 
more vociferous and crude than. is 
Lester-Byrd Pearson's). Dire 


Another black - mark: on the 
Labour government's record is its 
continued economic and military 
support to South Africa,. again in 
violation of UN resolutions (and in 
violation of its 
mises). Buccaneer aircraftiand spare 
pens for military equipment are 
eing supplied by Britain, and- the 
economic sanctions are 
minor. The last. year. South African 
imports from the UK have been rising 


pre-election pro- | 


relatively . 


—.in 1964 it: comprised, 30 per-cent . 


of all imports from Britain. The 
British: share: of foreign investment 
in South African. has been estimated 


file level. It is well known, e.g. 
that Frank ‘Cousins of the Transport 
and General Workers Union, pre- 
sently~ Minister of Technology,. is 
strongly opposed fo the current 
government program. 

Perhaps the ugliest aspect of the 
Labour government's record ‘since 
assuming power lies in the field of 
immigration. The Race ‘ Relations 
Bill, the Circular 7/65 issued by the-- 
Department of Education and 
science and the Immigration White 
Paper add up to a policy that, de- 
liberately excludes. people of co- 
loured skin from coming into Britain 
and imposes. undue hardships on 
those that do manage to get in. 
Immigrants from Commonwealth 
countries are, limited to 8,500 per 
year, 1,000 of which are to come 
from: Malta (all white), No refer- 
ence is made in the White Paper to 
immigrants from other than Com- 
monwealth : countries, yet “more 
(white) aliens came to Britain in 
1964 : than from Commonwealth 
countries. “General power” is vest- 
ed in government authorities, to be 
wielded without controls or cppeal: 


_ mechanisms, regarding time of stay, 


at £1,000m, or iwo-thirds of the - 


total, — d ‘ 
And in Guiana-. . . the sad story 
continues endlessly, - 








. ployment, 


Intomes. policy.’provides another 


dimension of the Labour govern- 
ment's retreat from traditional Labour 


principles and- acceptance of Tory 
policies, The government's incomes © 


plan sets up an “early warning 


“system” designed to keep down -the 


level of: wages, in which trade 


- unions have to send in their wage 


claims in advance and face the pos- . 


~ sibility of legal action against’ them 
if. they _ undertake 


unauthorised 
strikes, This-is a clear attack ‘upon 


tiate freely on their Wages and con- 
ditions of. labour, and:is a measure 


that “the Tories» would “never ® have 


had .the nerve to: introduce, As A.J. 


~ Buckle,; general secretary of the Na- 


tional Society of Electrotypers and 
Stereotypers put. it,: “No one in. his 
Wildest dreams would have dreamt 
that the first step to be taken to- 


the “right of trade unions to nego- . 


mee 


wards. making the trade unions im: : 


potent would be by the Labour Par- 


ty.” The incomes policy is all the — 


more conservative in that the res- 
frictions on wage rises hardly apply 
to profits and dividends, The-Finan- 
cial Times reported that’ trading 
profits in the month of . September 
had risen by 16,6 per cent, and 


“earnings for ordinary shares had 


increased by 23,3 per cent ‘The gov- 
ernment. is, however, 


having a. 
tough: time making the unions’ fall 
‘into line with: its: restrictive policy, 
and: widespread resistance to its = 


le LA 


registration with. police, - conditions 
of entry and deportation of ‘immi- 
grants. Discrimination is not made 
an offence, and only applies to. 
closely defined places of public re- 
sort,- though not ta housing, em-~ 
insurance, credit facili- 
ties, private boarding houses, etc. 
Finally, government proposals con-' 
cerning multi-occupied housing and 
recisiered areas seem ideally’ suited 
to create racial ghettoes. 


‘As the Economist pointed out af- 
ter Blackpool, the conference en- ‘ 
dorsed the mainstays of the: Labour 
program, ie. bomb Viet-Nam, smash 
the unions and keep the blacks out. 


These reversals of election pro- 
mises, basic compromises with the 
status quo and hopelessly inade- 
quate and retrogressive reforms ex- ~ 
tend to other areas of: government 


. action, or-rather government inac- 


tion. Space does not permit a de- 
tailed examination of the Wilson — 
government's manoeuverings. with 
regard to steel nationalisation, hous- 
ing, land, education: and defence 
policy, but the pattern here is clear 
and similar to’ those in foreign po- 
licy, incomes policy and Immigra- 


~~. 


The Army Still 


“Korea has been a blessing. There 
had to be a Korea either here or some 
place In the world.” : plis 

- —Gen. James A. Van Fleet com- 
- mander of the U.S, 8th Army ‘in 
Korea, to a visiting Filipino delega- 
tion, UPI from 8th, Army HQ, New 
York Journal American, Jan. 1, 1052. 
“With one eye on the fierce fighting 

_ In Vietnam, the Army is charting a 
major modernization program... De- 

’ tailed plans already call for about $16 
billion of ‘hardware’... over the next 
five years... Both the Army's spend- 
ing plans and those of-the other serv- 
plees promise added zip for the nation’s 


gnu, AP 


Regards These | 
Distant Asian Wars As A Blessing) 


ved, 


ï = 
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tion control. The “Wilson team” has 
shown itself. remarkably adept at 
taking the harsh measures that are 
necessary to make capitalism work. VX 
efficiently in Britain. The first year ©) 9 
of the Wilson government has amp- 
ly verified the classic dictum that 
if you Want to put unpopular mea- 
sures over, better have a Labour 
government do it than the Tories. 


These actions of Wilson and co. | 
should not surprise anyone who has. f# 
seriously studied the history of:the! “a 
Labour Party over-the last several = |. s----' 

| decades. Despite occasional radical -. . + 
electoral promises when out of of- <> 
fice, the Labour. leadership has al- 
ways accepted the fundamental fea- : ne 
tures of the existing social, econo- — oa 
mic and political system in Britain, 
and has never posed radical alter- 
natives aimed. at transforming Bri- 
‘tish capitalism, Once in office, La- 
bour has had to conform to the 
‘harsh realities of that system, and 
its role has been relegated to. that. 
of an efficient administrator of: ca- 
pitalism in Britain, It has. basically 
accommodated itself. to_the ‘ status à 
quo, and-hasn't the desire to make  : gas 
the fundamental break with the . À 
system necessary to lead Britain. -< 07 
along the way to a just: and equal | 
socialist society. It has submitted — 
to the pressures of international ca-- °° { 
pital, acquiesced in Its-satellite sta- 
tus vis à vis the US, and happily : 
adopted the foreign policy required : 
of a long-standing member of Que oF 
NATO and the “free-world”, Even if. we 
the Labour government honestly de- 
, sired’ to introduce radical changes, 
it would be impotent because of a 
lack of popular backing for such 
policies which it was always: afraid 
to advocate and rally substantial 
~support for. It would be the victim oh 
of its own electoral opportunism. In ©... 
these respects, it differs in no way 
from other such ‘social-democratic : à 
electoral machines in..the Western 
world, : x 


The inadequacies and backped- 
dling of: the Labour government ., =" 
comes as no sÜrprise, but their-ma- 
gnitude and openness may hope- 
fully result in the opening of a few 
eyes. | 
Stanley Gray 


Stanley Gray graduated from McGill 
last. year with first class honours in 
political science. He is now studying : 
for a graduate degree at Balliol College, 
Oxford. | ; 


k 


peppy economy. The accelerated Army Ç 
purchasing alone—may, if nothing A2 RUN 
, more, tend fo delay the day ‘of any | } 
business letdown... If such tentative 
projects fail to receive a green light, Th gir 
the total will be pared a bit. But more f 
significant in undoing present plans 
would be any cessation of hostilities 
In Vietnam, whether springing from. 
an agreed-on cease-fire or a unilateral 
disengagement by the Communist 5 
side,” ? DO L A 
. —Wall St, Journal from Washing. 
ton, Nov. 4,:1965, » Shee! 
The main danger, in other words, © 
is peace. | RER AA 2 
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The English Deparlment’s s conception of Shaw 
aborted last night in Moyse Hall. 


Faced with a group of main actors who — with 
one exception — were unable to deliver Shavian 


+ dialogue with any degree ‘of articulateness, one. 


wonders why’ the director persisted in this pro- 


duction. Something lower; hammier would have 


been infinitely more suited- to the capabilities of 


‘ 
7. 


For one thing, they spoke too fast, This was 
particularly noticeable in Philippa Parsons’: por- 


trayal of Mrs. Dudgeon. For another, everyone 


except Christopher Burke (General Burgoyne) 


” chose a key early on in the production and stead- 
-fastly refused to deviate-from it till the curtain * 
‘fell at 10:15. The terrible monotony destroyed — 

“à every punch-line, every paradox, every nuance, 


One characteristic of MeGill- -productions in 


the past has been the inability of the actors to 


> sound like real: people. ‘This hasn't ‘changed. 


Shaw's characters don’t speak like real people 
either, but the effectiveness of: the plays comes 
from the tremendous vitality of: tke diction, and 


the vitality of the main characters, Without this : 


— and we wére without: this, too — gincre is not 


ee in tes 


‘The men of action in the ery are Dick 
Dudgeon and the: Reverend Anthony Anderson. 
A’ character whose concentrated wickedness is 
destroyed in awestruck tones by his family and 


friends can reasonably be expected to have spent :: 
at least several years. hardening himself in sin. 3 
-But David Drakeford’s Dick is a mere stripling: He 
Jacks the maturity, the Physical bulk, the con- ” 


fidence, that Dick Dudgeon should have; his wit- 


= ticisms emerge’ as the«cheekiness of an adoles- ” 
cent, His paradoxes were frequently lost because >. 





Sty: this may improve if he learns his: fines UTE 
the run ends Saturday night. 


“Philip Byrne’s- Anderson is the portrayal that 


‘would probably have’ offended .Shaw most. For 


while “Drakeford’s shortcomings are due largely: 
to his youth, Byrne seems to have chosen deliber- 


- ately to play his part for low laughs. And he got 


them, But any_impression of a high-minded man. 


of God who is transformed, without incongruity, 
into-a man of action, is totally ‘lacking. Anderson 
is terribly flat, almost’dead, a ‘bumbler, And con- 
sequently his relationships (o everyone else in-the 
play become grotesque and ‘funny;‘ he lacks any 
real seriousness” or, effectiveness. This destroys 
the turning: point of the: play: When Anderson 
learns that Dick has* taken’ his place in «prison 
he should rush ‘out into: the night transformed, 


‘instead of. producing a conventionally high-mind- 


ed response; When Byrne plays this scene, instead 
of translating quiet strength and vitality into tre- + 
mendous energy, he transforms feebleness into 
feverish agitation. 


The other characters do not have the oppor- 


‘tunity — or in this production, the abilitÿ — to 


redeem the venture, Judith Anderson, played by 


- Tessa Nicholson, is ultimately quite .insignificant - 


in the’ play’s terms; her performance Was accept-- 


Mee able, ‘but certainly not exciting. 


bi ture, daily attendance records 
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‘Shaw The air- -conditioned 


_ eggheads 


The atmosphere at the Uni. 
versity of Miami:is: strictly 


although these :all - American 
boys: would probably be the 


- climate-controlled, This sun: last to ‘endorse a “commie 
shine campus is landscaped scheme like free education and 
with  post-card palm trees,  pré-salaire. 


though any growth of too-lush’ 
tropicana is carefully pruned. 
Inside the classroom air-condi- 

= tioning moderates the tempera- 


Service in the spacious libra- 
ry is excellent..Books are de- 
livered from the. stacks in a 
matter of minutes by high. 
speed chutes: Thus the student - 
is quickly freg to avail himself 
of the twelve pool tables, the 
ten-lane bowling alley and the 
olympic: sized swimming pool 
at the Students’ Centre. Some 
students, fascinated by the 
richness and variety of the art- 
fully displayed food in the ca- 
feteria, appear to be majoring 
in lunch. The bookstore dis- 
plays cubic feet of mascara, - 
multi-colored sweatshirts and 
custom bowling balls for sale 
on the first floor. Text books - 
are rumored to be shelved “up: 
stairs”, J 


Student dress js ‘uniformly 


depress the level of student ab- 
senteeism, while the level : of 
professor absenteeism rises 
with the increased use of taped * 
and televised lectures. 


The roster of student activ- 
itfes read like the recreational 
programme of a well-run 

- cruise ship. Dissident student 
opinion is as unorganized and. 
unrecognized as the fraternity- 
sorority-administration .e s t a-_ 
blishment. is well: oiled and 
firmly embedded. The. weekly 
university newspaper The 
Hurricane: is merely ‘another. 
_knob on the air-conditioner, It” 


-licizes Homecoming. When the 
president. of the figure-head 
student. government is contact. 
ed by local radio stations he 
divulges details about the 
latest “Computer Dance” craze, 
This president can afford fo 
ignore the” bold rebels who 

flout dress: regulations by 
weering no socks to class.’ . 


Christopher Burke was excellent as Burgoyne; 
his professionalism and diction only accentuated 
the weakness of everyorie else, : 


Most of the other characters were stereotypes - 
Christy too ” ‘doltish. and Essie too Snowdon 
urchiny. Settings. and costumes: were attractive 
but the lighting: seemed: terribly dim: admittedly, - = 
a good deal of the action takes place in the even: me 
ing or early morning, ‘but even in the scenes. Es 
before the. travellers the spots: — like, the cha: 


Miami:students, Last year they 
‘racters — lacked: vitality. 


acquiesced to a fee ‘increase 


fans fraternity gossip and pub‘ 


Free education is not a com- - 
pelling concept amchñg-the- 


informal; even the most image- 
conscious fraternity boys do 


“not wear coats and ‘ties. The 
co-eds are likewise homogen- 
“ous In the faddishness of their 
coiffures and costumes: Negro: 


and Cuban students are not ap- 
parent in the eorridors, unless 
perhaps they be disguised be. 
hind Madras shirts and sun- 
glasses. 


The system has taken over 
a playground-and called it a 


university, The whistle blows. 


- = and money, to building up the most complete. col- 





- of a poor sense of liming and little vocal flexibil- 7 JF which raised tuition to $600 a and the students move from 
~ soe é acai oe vin NA TE semester,.. or $1,200 for the  lungle gym: to sliding board, 
, PLY à SRE TRS HT TEE whole academic year. Many defensive only of their right to 
: = as ane OE are even eager to leave their! be casual.” However, _on , the 


~~ a 7 . , . 
J “ 
> = x . . 


published every Widay ty the megill- sles now is a political, . seca and aitistie 


review, 
<= Editer > mm SOY Fri | 
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| Re RARES MD Fs 


| Stefanssons 
| Glection 


~ Effective, up-to-date research centres are an: ; TEE vpn 
absolute necessity for today’s scientist and being | Fr 
unfortunately few- and. far between they should 
be nurtured at any. cost; ‘At the present time Dart-. 
:mouth College is‘in:the=process ‘of ‘destroying one 
and every effort must be made to'stop:this. : 
The late Vilhjalmur Stefansson Was an Arctic 
* explorer who recognised the need: for an “active 2 
research centre on the Arctic'and dévoted-his time’ = k 


ere PRES TRES << 
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lection of material devofed primarily. to northern: ZE 
research in the huümanities ‘and social: sciences: At. : 
present it consists of °26,000 bound volumes and ° 
about 40,000 pamphlets, maps), manuscripts and . ES her nes 
documents: je 5 en ee 


ee" 
ESS 


os roan Rs TRA ara 


fringes of. the climate-control- 
politan area and to: pay addi. led campus, the system breaks 
WA ae tional costs of room and board down. Students grumble. ‘The 


> » |< inorder to live in the univer- parking lots are filled to capa. 
4 LL Ti 
| sity residences because that’s city by 9 am,” they say. “How 
can anyone get an education 


‘| where the’ action: is.’ Football ith hi aN 
“We | players often receive full SCHO- sacar ies Proce PURIAIS cars 
, “larship£ and Spending money, : Beatrice Briggs 
? . . 
en Re oe PR NS PR sane, res seen PR AE ER RON 


=a 
r < + 
any “+ mgt 4 , .. ‘ ul i 
CSA + J 9 Chr Dr" 


family’s home in the metro. 


1, 





| 3, :: Most of the periodical collection: will be re- 
Fe moved to the main library: 


| , 4, Much of: the famous and invaluable pam- 
eB * phlet collection. will be dismantled. 


5.- The rrenloceabie “special sections, such as 
_ “Diet and Health“ are being dismantled. 


6. The general. section, containing many 


‘ing dismantled. 


à EL ERA 7 “ . 
ns , 4 . ~~ 


saved*and sent an-appeal’ to the academic com- 


Hons. 
: Va) Where else’ in the Western world do we 


—In“the- humanities. and e>cial sciences which sur- 


Due to lack of funds, in 1951, the Collection 


was ‘transferred from New: York to Darimouth 


‘the 


sale it was to be maintained as an active re- 
sea 


\retic could find abundant information on it 


collection. Anyone dealing with a topic on z 


from; such invaluable sources. as first copies of'pe- ” 


i riodicals to last month’s newspaper clippings. All: 
+ “of these ‘would. be ‘available! Within a matter of 


* hf JE. 
wa PE: 


hours: Drawers full an every conceivable aspect. of 


the north Were-followed by associated material for ~ 
‘comparative studies: Anyone Who-has ever-written 
an essay, let alone conducted research, knows What 
puciie an etficle nt. ysien endivanety of: information - 


ke ae : ‘ : 4 “24 o* 
- LUN - ny 1 

: -i~* 

; ba «= nd . ” 

. ak UE, 7” CE. : Pre 
AT 


~ 


o 
- 


can mean in terms of | time “Gad Sot fort 
~ Yet recently Dartmouth College : decided to 
abandon its northern studies program and has im- 
plemented the ERA polcys as sreoctas the 
Collection : . 


4‘ 


1. It will be an historical library only. Term- 
‘ination-datesifor: Arctic subjects will be: 1925 and 


is about-1940 for: the Antarctic. - 


ee 


~2. Eskimo materials” ‘will. be : famaved and 


«placed ink the: zecelleae:s: main. library. et 


-VILHJALMUR STEFANSSON pe 


passes the Stefansson Collection ? 
TS 

active research-library devoled'to northern work 

in the humanities and social sciences: 

EC) 


prerequisites to. be the: leading North American 


-: library for this active research ?. 


= d) ‘Should the-Stefansson Collection be de- 
stroyed when it is:known that several: North Am- 


erican universities are able and willing to purchase, : 
house and support the: Collection’ asd center for … 


northern research ? 


La 


= (Continued on ‘page OR 


~~ 


books indispensable for comparative studies, is be- | 
The collection. will be nothing? more than an 


administrative status symbol and a+ pitiful ‘fossil. 


, =, Dr. D.C. Foote of the: Geography: Department : 
“of McGill recognised that this Collection should ‘be : 


"munity throughout the-world, presenting them with = 
“the; facts above and asking the following ques- . 


find a library devoted to serious northern rezearch > 
Is there a need'in North America for an 


Does the Stefansson Collettion have the | 
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Movies: 


Alouette: My Fair TA nightly at 8, mats 
Wed., Sal, Sun, at 2 

Avenue: sr To The Core: 1:35, 3:35, 
5:30, 7:30, 

Capitol: Het ‘i The Kalahari: 10, 12:10, 
2:20, 4:40, 7, 9:20, 

Cinéma Festival: Oni Baba: 7:30, 9:30, 
oy gd Casanova 70: 12:40, 2:50, 5:05, 
7115, 

Little Cinéma PVM: Zerba The Greek: 12:50, 


: 3:30, 


8:50, 

Cinéma nine, Nothing Doing On Satur- 
day: 12:15, 2:45, 5, 7:15, 9:30. 

Dauphin: Les Amants (Beginning Nov. 20): 
Nightly at 7:30, 9:30, Sat., Sun, at 12:25, 
2:45, 5:05, 7:30, 9:30, 

Dorval (Salle réels Blood And Black 
Lace: Nightly at 9:30, Sat., Wed. at 3; 
Tickle Me: Nightly at 7:50, Sat., Wed, at 


- 1:25, Sun, continuous from 1. 


Elysée: (Salle Resnais) Le Bonheur; (Salle 
Eisenstein) Le Révolutionnaire: Nightly at 
7:30, 9:30. Sat. fp at, 1:30, 3:30, 5:30, 
7:30, 9:30 

Kent: The Knack: 1:30, 3:30, 5:30, 7:35, 


9:35, 

Loew's: The Great Race: 10, 12:40, 3:20, 
6:05, 8:45. 

Monkland: In Harm's Way: 2:35, 7:15; Har. 


low: 12:30, 5:10, 9:50 
Palace: ad ‘Nanny: 10:45, 12:55, 3:05, 
5:15, 7:30, 


Parisienne: ü Vie Heureuse de Léopold Z: 
10:45, 1, 3:10, 5:25, 7:35, 9:55. 

Seville: The Sound Of Music: Nightly at 
. 8115, mats Wed., Sat., Sun, at 2:15. 
Seville; The Sound of Music: Nightly at 
8:15, mats Wed,, Sat., Sun. at 2:15. 
ap Ship af Feols: 12: :55,, 3:25," 5:55, 


125. 
Strand: Blood And Black-Lace: 11:50, ae 
6:30, 9:55; Tickle Me: 10:15; 1:30, 4:55, 


Magnificent Men In Their 
Flying Machines: Nightly at 8:30, mats 
Wed,, Sat., Sun. at 2:15. : 
Film Societies: 


| 


McGill Film Society: (International Series) 


yen 1720 Ivan The: : Terrible, Part. 2, ” 


La ‘Cintmatheque Canadiancas Nov, +5 
L'Accusé, 6:30; Grand-Père Automobile, 9. 
Nov, 23: The Masque Of The Red Death, 
6:30; Le Ticket Sans Retour, 9, Nov, 24: 
Chronique d'un Fou, 6:30; Way Down East, 
9, Nov. 25: Soirée Gilles Carle, 6:30; La 
Mort s'appelle Engelchen, 9. ° 


Theatres: 


La Comédie Canadienne: Jacques Brel, chan- 
sor Nov, 8-21, Nightly at 8:30, Sun. 
at 7:30 
La Poudrière: Who's Afraid ef Virginia 
celfs Evenings at 8:30, except Sun, … 
he Revue Theatre (1858 St Luke St.) Nov. 
19, 20: 3 plus 3 im three. Tues. thru Sat. 
at 8:45, mats Wed., Sat. at 2:30, Student 
tickets available, $1.25 Eves, $1.00 Mats. 
Les Saltimbanques: Les Nourrices. 
Sir George Williams University Concert 
Series: Nov. 26: Instant Theatre, The Tiger, 


= . Entertainment Directory 


Revue Time, The Partition. Performance at 
8:40, Student Tickets $1.00, all others 
! 


+, * 


Music: 


Place des Arts: Antbnio And His Spanish 
Ballet: Nov. 20-21, at 2:30, 8:30, Nov, 22: 
Wilhelm Kempff, pianist, 8:30, Nov, 23: 
Levis Quilcet, baritone, 8:30, Nov, 24: 
Montreal Symphony Orchestra, Pierre Hétu 
conductor, 3:30, Nov. 24: Montreal Sym- 
phony Orchestra, JMC, Josef Krips, con- 
ductor, 8:30, Nov, 25; Fanfare de l'Armée 
Canadienne, 8:30, Nov, 26: Moscow State 
Symphony Orchestra, David Oistrakh, con- 
ductor, Soloists: David and Igor Oistrakh, 
8:30, 

Forum: Montreal Star Dollar Concert: Ment- 
real Symphony Orchestra, Josef Krips, con- 
ductor, Nov, 23, 

Ladies’ Morning Musical Club: Nov. 16 at 
2:30: Claude Frank, pianist. 


Folk Music: 


Blue Lantern Cafe. Nov, 19-21: Scott Ri- 
chards and Penny Lang. 8:30 until closing 
La Faim Foetale: Son House. 

Scope Cultural Series: Mike Seeger Con- 
cert, Nov, 23. 


Museums: 
é 


Montreal Museum Of Fine Arts: Nov. 19: 
Opening of the Janovation "65 series, Paint- 
ings by Cozette de Charmoy, Sculptures by 
Charles Kirkland. Nov, 11-Dec, 5: Exhibi- 
tion of Paintings by Roberts and Sonia 
pere à Nov, 8-30: Exhibition of Modern 
Mondays: ours from Sweden, FHiuseum closed 
onda 
Stable. Gallery (MMFA): Oct, 27-Nov, 27: 
Figuration Autre, exhibition of paintings 


and sculptures, 
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Amants . . ere 


(Continued from page 11)- 


who rather ungraciously gives 
her a lift becomes Jeanne's new 
lover in,the course of the fol- 
lowing night. | a 


Each member of the film's 
small cast gives a sound per- 
formance, but the rôles contain 
only discouragingly stock fare. 
The predominant mood of. the 
film is set by the self-conscious 
romanticism of the heroine and 


is reinforced by the background 


music of Brahms, Again, hardly _ 


a new frontier, As .mentioned 
above, the mechanics of the 
plot often become tedious. 
However, the love-making sce- 
nes are intimately recorded and 
this undoubtedly will suffice to 


attract Saturday night.crowds at 


le Dauphin, 
BBB 


‘ADULTS < 


ALL AGES: 
:. 8344827 . 





‘(Opposite 


Simpson's) =. me 


The stones » 3% | pe 
. (Continued from page 11) © 
for all their brutality, were 
virtually unable to help them, 
‘and totally useless in protect- 
ing their equipment. They did 
make it, though, so we may all 
anxiously anticipate their re- 


=~ 


turn, 
In conclusion I was going to 
































































Professor of Philosophy, Princeton University, 


iy that Mike Jagger, “Brian” 
Jones, Keith Richard, Charlie 
Watts and Bill Wyman are the 
Rolling Stones, and Mike Jagger 
“went to the London School of 
Economics on a scholarship, 
and that they are great musi- 
cians and lots of other nice 
little things, but I might as 


well just stop here. . 


lecture-forum series on 


B‘nal B'rith Hillel Foundation at McGill University 
takes pleasure announcing the 2ndina 


Athlone Stinson 


“THE PROBLEM OF GOD IN OUR TIME” 
8:30 pm, MONDAY, NOVEMBER 22, Leacock 132 


DR. WALTER KAUFMANN 


Author of 


“Critique of Religion and Philosophy”, “The Faith of a 
Heretic”, etc. 


\ 


AN 


MARTIN BUBER: 


“THE CRISIS vid MORALITY? 


IN MEMORIAM: (1878- 1965) 


TWO .NOON-HOUR. FORUMS IN TRIBUTE TO, BUBER’S LIFE 


. AND THOUGHT 
IN REDPATH HALL 


1 pm, Monday, November 22 


DR. MAURICE FRIEDMAN 


Author of “Martin Buber: The. Life of Dialogue’ 


“MARTIN BUBER: 
A MODERN JOB” 
1 pm,-Tuesday, November 23 


DR. WALTER KAUFMANN 


“ON BUBER'S RELIGIOUS 
SIGNIFICANCE” 


“Ay 
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Thelonious Monk- arrived somewhat late last Monday 
night, to give an excellent, if unsurprising concert in the 


Union. ballroom. I say unsurprising, 


because the group 


performed the standard Monk repertoire in ‘the standard 
Monk manner, but this did not detract from the quality of 


the music within that framework. 


_* Ihave never heard Charlie Rouse, the tenor saxophonist, 
play better than he did on Monday. He has a beautiful control 
_ of his instrument, especially in the upper register, such that 
difficult passages do not sound difficult, and high notes seem 
as if they, are part of the normal range. He has a very. 
characteristic rhythmic approach which connects and gives 
shape to his longer passages. Particularly excellent was his: 
solo on “Rhythm-n-ing”, a Monk original and the last tune’ of- 


the evening. 


\ 


Bassist Larry Gales was adequate in his ts section 
work, although not really as-strong as he might have been 
‘(the tempos slowéü down on several numbers). His solos were 
nice as a rule, but in “Blue Monk” his attempt to alternate 
four bar sections with drummer Ben Riley did not come off,” 
mainly because Gales kept playing-phrases. of five -and a half 
or.six bars in length. This did not. please Riley, who was in 

‘ good form: all evening, contributing some very fine and. taste- 


ful solos. 


+ Monk played. well, limiting. himself to an introduction 

. and a relatively short solo on. each tune. It was all very 
typical, and I would say he was neither, shirking-his duty nor 
was he stretching himself. This was probably due to the com- 
bination piano-acoustics problem, prevalent in all but the last 
number. For various reasons, the piano in the Ballroom is not 


much fun to play u 


on, but if the sound-system problem had 


been solved, I think everyone would have been much happier. 

Anybody sitting more than twenty feet from the musicians 
was rewarded with a mass of ill-defined sound, 80 per cent of 
it distorted: Acôustically, the New Union ball room is well 
in the McGill tradition, being equally bad as the Old Union 


Ballroom or Redpath . Hall. 


Proper handling of the sound 


system would probably counterbalance this, but, alas, nobody 
ever quite figured out what to do with it Monday night. At 
one point the bassist was forced to stop in-the middle of a 
solo, as the technician in charge had turned-up the volume 
to the point where everything was drowned in feedback. One 
. bass, even if it is a solo, ‘is not supposed to be as loud as 
the whole group playing the final chorus. 
SCOPE is to be commended for bringing talent of Monk's. 
calibre within, easy. reach of the student body. It is a shame ‘ 
- that what would have been an excellent concert: was marred 


by insufficient attention to technicalities, 


HKH. 


Les Amants 





THE LOVERS (Les Amants), written 
and directey by Louis Malle. Starring 
Jeanne Moreau (Jeanne), Alain Cuny 
(Henri), Jose-Luis de Villalonga 
(Raoul), Jean-Marc Bory (Bernard), 
Judith Magre (Maggy), Gaston Modot 
(Servant), Opening at le Dauphin 
Saturday, ast 


The film credits of this latest - 


effort by Louis Malle are shown 
against the backdrop of the 
Carte du Tendre, seventeenth 
century map of the Jand of the 
affections on which are charted 
the perils and pleasures onthe 
route from friendship to love. 
A creation of the salons of the 


“grand siècle, this map indicates 


the refined, self-conscious, ro- 
mantic sensibility. which cha- 
racterizes the film’s central 
figure, portrayed. by Jeanne 
Moreau, 

The 
attemp 


Lovers 
of a disconsolate, un- 


..certain woman of thirty,: Jean- 
ne, to overcome the self-doubts 


\ 


and gnawing boredom of her 
marriage to Henri Tournier, 
hard-working editor of,a pro- 
vincial newspaper in Dijon: 
Hence, enter th2 lovers, always 
convenient devices of psycho- 
logical study and plot motiva- 
tion. At first the action estab- 


lishes the dichotomy between 
worldy, witty Paris and drab, 
~dull Dijon, Jeanne begins to 


visit her best friend, Maggy, in 


explores the 


at Le Dauphin 


the capital city with increasing 
frequency. She, takes the first 
of her two lovers, Raoul, a polo 
player of suave sophistication 
and greying - at - the - temples 
charm, and attends chic parties 
With all:the beautiful people. 
However, this “double life” 
theme cannot be developed with 


_ any intensity since Jeanne her- 


Self Jacks the self-confidence 
needed to transform the reti- 
cent provinciale into the reck- 
less. parisienne. ; 

Back at Dijon, there is some 


inconclusive by-play between 


Jeanne and her husband. Alain 
Cluny successflilly _ portrays 
this sympathetic but ‘distant 
man, Significantly, he only be- 


-comes a vital figure in the plot 


when his jealousy is , aroused 
and he- begins to act like a 
lover, The full complications of 
the plot are set in motion when 
Henri insists in a moment of 
drunken frustration. that his 
wife invite her Parisien friends 
to the house for the weekend. 


Returning from the city after 


having unwillingly delivered 
this -obviously loaded  invita- 
tion, Jeanne’s car breaks down 


on an isolated stretch of road. 


The young archaeology student 
(Continued on page 10) 
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Rolling Stones - 
Inspire Fans 


* The Rolling Stones have in- 
spired frenzied excitement 


among hit parade audiences — 
since their rise to fame two . 


‘years ago, In their second visit 
to Montreal, two weeks ago, 
their reception was reminiscent 
of their Carnegie Hall appear- 
ance in 1964, which resulted in 
a permanent ban on rock and 
roll shows there... 


The show began:with a few 
_banalities from Dave Boxer, a: 


- few songs by the Rocking Ram- 


* audience, the Stones appeared, 


rods, the Vibrations . and‘ the 
Buttercups (or something), and 
a few more banalities from 
Boxer. Then, amidst the usual 
deafening screams from the 


Exceptionally well-dressed. No 
ties, of course, but no sweat- 
shirts either, They began to 
play and lift their ‘voices in 
joyous song, and Mike Jagger 
began his legendary Jagger- 
isms. The audience immediately 
left their collective seats and 
stormed up to the barricade 
around the stage. Several dozen 


- guards who were there to pro- 


7 


tect the Stones, a collection of 
Fortn policemen, Forum ush- 


ers, St. John’s Ambulance men, & 


and Barnes rent-a-cops. (the 


same ones who protect McGill _ 
from its students) wisely, re- , 


treated to the inside of the 
barricade. 


As the Stones played Chuck 
Berry’s “Around and Around” 
the barricade began to give 
way and the guards started try- 
ing to force the fans back with 
punches’ and .slaps, rather 


violently dragging anyone who 


displeased -them away, 

Then the Stones : played 
“Satisfaction”, their _greatest 
hit (which was half-written in 
Toronto and inspired, according 
to Mr. Jaggers, by half a bottle 
of: whiskey). At that point the 
barricade gave way under. the 
pressure of the masses and the 
guards retreated back onto the 
stage. There they somewhat 
vainly attempted to control the 
crowd by kicking, slugging, and 
swinging chairs and microphone 
stands. Several times various of 
the Stones grabbed chairs from 
the guards’ hands, As fans 
climbed onto the stage the 
guards grabbed them and rather 
brutally tossed them onto the 
heads of the surging masses, 
The Stones, realising they real- 


ly had this crowd going, trans- 


formed “Satisfaction” into ab- 


out an eight minute screamer. — 
When, with some appropriate-  : 


ness, they launchéd into “Hey 


You! Get Off My Cloud” all 


semblance of order was lost, 
The frenzy of the fans doubled 
and the viciousness of the 
guards tripled. There were 
efforts to stop the show. Dave 
Boxer came. out and -grabbed 


the microphone from Mike Jag-~ 


ger, who promptly grabbed it 
back declaring “it's not fair’, 
as Andrew Loog Oldham neatly 


led Boxer off stage. All the .. 


lights in the Forum were ex- 
-tinguished, but the Stones con- 
tinued to play until it became 


more than obvious that their 


very lives were in danger. 
Their escape was one of 
classic confusion. The guards, 


“(Continued on page 10) . 
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THE CROWD 


(On Seeing Ford’s Film, “The Informer”) — 


When Gypo’s shining silver guilt 
Slinked and settled roundly on. the boards, 
Some were jealous of god’s pleasure 


Some sat amazed-in greed 


Some looked and were afraid to see 
Some drew conclusions from Gypo’s capless head, 


But the theatre shivered with hollow -laughter. ; 
Was it stone, iron, steel or paper? 


The second coming cannot compel passion from paper, 
The millionth crucifixion cannot temper steel, 
The tragic repetition will not reveal 

More than the crowd’s omniscient laughter 

The stony inroads of an iron soul. 


They say, those voices in the theatre, 


| \They've had enough of it, 


They say they know all about it. 
-And those who were afraid. angry, 


Amazed, jealous and ignorant — 


they. 


--Do not understand — They do not understand 
At all. They will murder to’ betray, 
They will sing of sentimental, waning moons, 
They will make Gypo king for a day, , 
They will scream on streets for private boons; 


Ignorantly, their minds will stumble into the church, 


(While the crowd laughs at twisted bodies) 


And like Gypo, they will hear they do not know, 


For they will never know. ' 


In the light, knowledge.of Gypo's fate 
Will be exchanged (by those who know) 


For a cigarette. 
For they know all, 


They know all about it, 


k Scene 


indicate that this 





The Fo! 


“The Blues are a feeling that 


a person gets when he wants 


to be by himself. He's been 
mistreated by his woman, and 
he doesn’t know if he wants to 
do her in or just run away. So 
he doesn’t do either one, He 
just goes off by himself and 
sits alone and thinks about how 
he’s been mistreated, and then 
he starts in to DE, That's the 
Blues...’ 

Son House first began to sing 


_the Blues in 1928. He continued 


to-sing throughout the. Depres- 


sion times when Mississippi pay . 


‘was “a dollar a day from. sun 
to sun’, 

He travelled to Grafton, Wis. 
to record for .Paramount Re. 
cords in 1930.-He_ recorded 
nine sides, and these are now 
Among the most rare. and 
cherished by blues collectors. 

In 1942 he was recorded by 
the Library of Congress, but 
shortly after that he dropped 
from sight. He was found in 
June, 1964, living in Rochester, 
N.Y., and said that he had 


because he wouldn’t change his 
style, and people wouldn't listen 


~ to “the old music”. 


He agreed to come out of 
retirement ‘for a brief trial. 
That short experiment has now 
become a second” carcer that 
has stretched from coast: to 
‘coast, from coffee house to 
concert hall and, ultimately, to 
the recording studios of Colum- 
bia Records. 

Son House is better than ever, 
The deep voice soars into im- 


promptu fa’settos, brought on 


by emotion, and the “bottle 
neck” guitar style is still quick, 
sure and exciting: His ability to 
communicate is heightened by 
his knowledge that: people still 
care enough to care, and the 
old music of the Mississippi 
Delta is alive again. Son House 
will be appearing at The Faim 
Foctale until this Sunday night. 
Other artists to appear there, 
| (Reverend Gary: Davis, Jim and 


Jean, Gordie DIS AOOE QE Joe 


_ 


Jagdip Maraj 


Williams), 
club could be the greatest spot 
for folk music Montreal has 
ever had. 


On Tuesday, Nov. 23, Scope 
will be presenting Mike Seeger, 
one-of the outstanding non-folk 
performers in the traditional 
idioms, This”. last statement 
should be clarified. Any per- 
former has a risht to interpret 
a song the way he chooses, but 
he has no right to call ‘that 
product a felksong unless he 
presents it in the traditional 


idiom, which means more than . 
a word for word, ‘note. for note, 


copy. Many skilled and creative 
performers have closen to ex- 


-periment in the development 


. sapped: “playing years before : 


~ 


of traditicnol perfermance he. 
yond the iimits of tradition, but 
in the diroction indicated by 
that tradition. Such a performer 
is Mike Seeger. These experi- 
ments are certainly more. valid 
than attempts to stuff a_ few 
clements ‘of folk n:usic into the 


forms of ‘cultivated’ music, and — 
call the final pr oduct a folk : 


song, 


Mike bezon tornlte on 


. traditional instruments in 1951, 


moving from guitar to man- 
dolin, fiddle, French harp and 
banjo. He subsequently became 
acquainted with old-timey and 
bluegrass music, and eventually 
joined .John Cohen and Tom 
Paley to form the New Lost 
City Ramblers,-the group with 
which he now performs, with 
Tracy Schwarz having replaced 
Tom Paley. This concert-is one 


of the rare opportunities to see . 


a man dedicated to preserving 
tradition, with a talent to in- 
terest others in doing the same, 
Tickets are on sale at the Union 
Box Office beginning today. 
The Blue: Lantern this week 
presents Scott Richards, a 


young American songwriter and 


singer, and Montreal’s own 
Penny Lang, a performer_ with 


a solid, albeit far from tradi- , 
tional, sound. Both will perform 


until this Sunday night, 
+ Michael Nerenberg 
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Mao Tse-tung, 71 “year-old Chairman of the Communist Party in China, chats with President _ 
‘Mobido Keita of the Republic of Mali, an Africart nation with close: ties with Peking, 





by AARON SARNA 
Newsfeatures Editor > 


The People's Republic of 


China has remained silent over à 
‘Wednesday's United Nations . 
General Assembly. vote- of 47 


in favour and 47 against her 
admission into the world body. 
The Soviet Union, France and 


Britain supported “most: of the 
- Afro-Asian bloc 


in -favour of. 
seating China. There were 20 ab- 
stentions and 3 nations — Congo- 
Léopoldville, Dahomey, and Laos 
did not participate in the voting. 


The Chinese gained a consider- - 
able moral victory while the U.S.” 


was trying to delay the inevitable. 


Instead of it being a simple ma-_. 


jority vote, American Ambassador 
Arthur Goldberg classified the ad- 


mission of the Peking government — 


as a “matter of importance” re- 


~ quiring a {wo-thirds vote for pas- 
* sage as stipulated by “Article 10 of 


the UN Charter. This resolution 


“was adopted 56 to 49,-with 11 ab-_ 
| ~~. tionalist China asserted that -Pe- 
king’s declared™ policy has been : 


stentions and one delegation not 
voting. The 117—UN members 


were deeply divided over the en- 
try of China, with many deferring 


to American policy. 
: Canada voted’ against Chinese 


x ASUS for the  fifteenth 


»- Canada’ would 


time since the issue has come be- 


‘-fore the General Assembly. The : 
+ «Jast general vote in 1963 was 57 
, against, 41 in favour, and 12 ab- 


staining: Paul Martin, Canadian 


‘External ‘Affairs “Minister, : said 
the chief reason for Canada's re- 


fusal to. aid the seating of China 
was the demand for expulsion_of 
the: Nationalist government “of 
Chiang Kai-shek in Formosa from. 
‘the UN. However, Martin said 
continue to im- 
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inese remain indifferent 
| despite strong 
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HON. PAUL MARTIN 


prove relations and contacts be-- 


tween China and the rest of the 
world, =. 


ee 


Ambassador Liu Chieh of Na- 


the “destruction. of the United 
Nations.” He accused the Chinese 
of trying to dictate their own 
terms for admission. 


- Most observers felt the strong 


vote in favour of Peking was mo-’ 


tivated by the desire to negotiate 
a settlement in Vietnam and’ in- 
clude the Chinese in the Geñeva 


disarmament talks. Voting took 
: place on the eve of renewed in- 
-flammatory polemics between 
~ Moscow and Peking over alleged 


Soviet colaboration with the.U.S. 
in Vietnam, and on the announce- 
ment that Moscow would be wil-_ 


ling to sponsor peace talks be- 


tween India and Pakistan. 
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Chinese spokesmen say time is 
on their side and they can wait 
out any. opposition. against them. 
Cambodia was asked to sponsor 


the original resolution calling for 


Chinese admission. But publicly, 


Peking has disclaimed any. inten- - 


tions of actively seeking UN mem- 
bership, In_support of Indonesian — 
withdrawal from the UN in Janu-_ 


-ary, 1965, the Chinese called for 


a new:United Nations made up 
of the developing countries of 
Africa and Asia, - - 


On September 29, 1965, Foreign 
Minister Marshal Chen Yi. told a 
press conference in Peking :. “The 
head of the United Nations is the 
United States, not U Thant.” He 
set two- conditions for eventual 
UN membership for China. 1) The 


‘UN resolution of 1951 branding 


China as the’ aggressor in the Ko- 
-rean-War must -be revoked. 2) 


-The-UN Charter-must be réview- 
. ed to admit all independent states 


and to oust all “imperialist pup- 
‘pet states” such as the Formosan 
regime. 


-/ This clearly “was inimical to 


U,S.. demands for a guarantee: of 


-the veto power ‘of: Nationalist 


China in‘the UN Security Council, 


and hèr condemnation of China 


as.a “bellicose’ power. 


Next autumn, the UN General 
Assembly will ‘again be presented 


with a concerted bid to gain the’ 
seating of China and ‘recognition 
“of- her government, The stability 


ofthe UN’ will be permanently 


endangered should. there: be no “ 


end to U.S, instransigence and 


hostile public opinion towards the’ 


=omni: MpFCSENnS Chinese: voice. 
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|| Treasure Van. 


"| brings: display 2 


The .World University Service of Canada, 
member. of —an. international organisation of 
students: and : professors operating in fifty coun- 


“ tries{ is. holding its twelfth annual Treasure Van; 


= WORLD UNIVERSITY. PROJECTS: 


‘and at least a further 5000 require immediate 


~~ 


from November 22 ‘to 26. 


À plethora af Randicrarts imported from: all 
corners of the globe will be put up for: sale,” 
_ traditionally -to aid needy~ university students 
‘overseas complete their studies. This year, Loyola 
and Sir George Williams Universities are work- 
ing-in conjunction with the McGill sale. 


25". TT 


Bernard Dolansky, publicity chairman of 


* Treasure Van, says goods on display will range 


from 5¢ to several dollars: The multifarious cul- 
tural distinctions of-the world will be seen in such 
wares as camel saddles, vases, jewellery, bone 
and wood carvings, dolls, pipes, and silver, Last 
year's sales whopped up $8500 which was spent 
on.overseas aid—scholarships, medical salaries, -. 
housing of refugees, and: textbooks. 


x CONCEIVED BY ‘CANADIAN : 
: : ask EX 

Organised in . most universities across 
Canada, Treasure Van was conceived: in 1952.- 
by Mrs. Ethel Mulvany, a Canadian serving as. 
a Red Cross nurse in India: Indian crafts. were 
bought and sold in Canada, and the profits were 
_given to the Indian government for famine 
relief. Since then, handicrafts from numerous 
developing nations have been. sold, providing 
native craftsmen-a market for. their goods. 


The ‘international bazaar. offers’ wares of 
exquisite quality, and many students’ buy them 
as~Christmas presents for relatives and friends. 
The opening next week} will be in the Union 
lounge, where Dr. H. R. Robertson and other dig- 
nitaries will officiate. _ SA : 


-_ 


All goods will ‘be on sale from 11 am to 5 
pm, and 8:30 pm to 9 pm in the evenings. 


® in Japan, 20,000 students are TB suspect 


Hospitalization. WUS has provided two sanitoria 
in Japan for students, and has: established uni- 
“versity health services, with TOYE equipments 
and drug supplies. 


@ In Indonesia, student coin increased 


‘from 400 to 25,000 between 1945 and 1957. * 


WUS ‘has established pre-fabricated huts and co- 
operative. canteens, and grants Food Scholarships 
to pay for student meals. 


‘e À $10 Canadian fesibook may cost $46 
in Indonesia. A WUS—donated mimeographing 
machine in six months has printed 4000 ‘sets of 
lecture notes in three languages for five univer- 
sities. = 


e Approximately 80% of Hong Kona stu- 
“dents are refugees. WUS helps many with grants- 


_in-aid and bursaries. More than 6000 Hungarian - 


“refugees were. provided. with scholarships _ and . 


preseitiement cppouunities through WUS:i in 1956. 
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at London; 


The Redmen open the 196 
the University of Western Ontario Mustangs. The 
cellar dwellers Saturday afternoon. 


Coach Dave Copp - views this 
weekend series as “very impor- 


- tant’ and would dearly love to 


take three points in the two 
starts. It won't be an easy. task, 
however, for Western appears to 
have added new strength at for-, 
ward and Copp rates the Mus- 
tangs as a “dark horse for first 
place’, Guelph figures to be 
weak again, having made few 
notable-additions to their squad. 


Lineup set 

Copp plans to go with ‘the 
same lineup he employed in the 
three 
Kerner will centre one unit with 
Rick Moore and Rock Gordon on 
the wings. > 

Bert Halliwell teams up with 
Rich Ripstein and John Tibbits 
while Ron Doleman is pivot on 
the third line with Dave Flam 
and Jean-Guy Labrie. Mel John- 


son, who saw little action during. 
. the exhibition encounters, will be. 


the spare forward. 

Mike Jenkins will pair with 
Roger Helal on defence and Jim 
Bedford will line up with sen- 
sational newcomer Cortney Pratt. 


3 > ae 4 ayy 
ZELLERS! 
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RETAILERS | T0. THRIFTY CANADIANS: Ex 


Here is a career opportunity where your initiative 


exhibition games, Skip” 


by LAWRENCE HAIMOVITCH 


For the third year in a row, Ken 
Walters will play in nets. 


, Mustangs loaded... 


The Mustangs, -third place 
finishers last year, will be a 
league power. again, They have 





~ DAVE COPP ; 
wants three points 


" 


added such stars as Jerry Knight- 
ly, an All-American forward from 
RPI, and Bruce Tisedale, another 
topnotch forward from the 
United States. 
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and personal talents will be appreciated and re- 
warded. You will receive on-the-job training 
designed to prepare you for rapid advancement. 
Promotion is from within the company, and is 


hased on individual performance. 


dence. 


\ 


If you are graduating in the faculty of Commerce, 
Arts or Science. 


If you possess leadership ability and self-confi-_ 


If you possess imagination, ambition, and an 


interest in people. 


If you are able and willing to accept periodic 


expense-paid transfers. 


Consider a career with Zeller's Limited, a growing 
Canadian Retail Company with over. 100 stores in 
more than 70 cities. Success in the Training Pro- 
gramme leads to Store Management or to other . 


executive: positions. : 


Starting salary will be commensurate with your 
qualifications and experience. Employee benefits 
include, Pension Plan, Group Life and Health 
Insurance, Profit Sharing, and Summer and Winter 


Vacations. 


_ ! 


Visit the Placement Office to learn more about 
the career opportunities with Zeller’s, and to 
arrange an interview with a company represen- 
tative who will be on campus on: 


% 


Mon., Nov. 29th, 1965 
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~ Ice Redmen open campaign tonight 
meet Guelph Sa 


5.66 OQAA hockey campaign tonight injLondon, Ontario against. 
y then journey on to Guelph to meet last season's 


The Stangs had the best def- 
ensive record in the league last 
year, allowing only 2.88 goals 
per game. With all-star goalie 
Garry Bonney returning, Mus- 
tangs will be tough to score on 
again. 


Copp feels that-if Redmen can 


defeat the Mustangs, they will be 


aroused enough to overcome the 
handicap of two games in. two: 
days, and top Guelph. This is a 
crucial weekend for Redmen if 
they. hope to be a-threat for the 
league title. 


on 
Indian Hockey 
The hockey Indians go after 


their second straight win tonight 


when they meet Macdonald Col- 
lege at Ste. Anne de Bellevue, 


Coach Ken Bellemare reports 


that Dave Roxburogh, Colin Mac- 


Kinnon, and Peter Nealon will 
see their first action with the 
Indians. These additions should 
strengthen- the already well- 
balanced Tribe’ attack. 


turday 


$1.50; maximum 20 werds. 7g per extra word, 
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<= Classified: 





ettice (University Centre, main floor), 10 am. 
ts 4pm. Ads received by meen appear the fol- 
lowing day. Ratess 3 consecutive insertiogs, 


‘Don't forget’ CORONES. your _photogiapher 


ee il aA. faaistaa 
Two girls want ride to NEW YORK leaving 
Thursday, November 25. Will share driving and 
expenses, Call: 849-4353. . ; 

FLY TO NEW YORK FOR THE WEEKEND, Return 
cost in Four-Seater Cessna 172 approximately 
526.00, 279-9507, 

Couple definitely wishes ride approximately to 
BOSTON or WORCESTER, week-end of Novem- 
ber 26. Call 288-1821 evenings. Will share 
expenses, 











~ +» F0 LET 


SHAWBRIDGE: 7-Room Winterized Home, 
for Responsible Ski Group, Kitchen, 
Room, 5 Bedrooms, All Furnished. Call 747-9536. 


Rooms to let, minutes from campus, KRT 
Fraternity, Meals available if desired. Phone 
844-4777, / 


TO SUBLET: 2V2room modern furnished apart- 

ment for 2. Durocher at Millon. $130.00. Call 

845-9425, evenings. | 
FOR SALE 


OFFICIAL McGILL BLAZERS may be obtained 
La November 22 on the Fourth Floor of 
aton's, 7. 


2 TIRES about 8000 miles for Renault or Dau- 
phine, $5 each, 488-4475 evenings, 


SPECIAL FOR STUDENTS; Imported Skis, Call 
me Saturday ONLY. DO, 5-0691, 


SKIERS: 1 Pair Imported Italian Clip Boots 
used only 5 times, Cost $90, only $55. 1 pair 
Raichle Hit Racers used only one season. Cost 
$95, only $40. Call fan: 271-4948, 


FIAT, 1960° Model, 28,000 Miles, Good Condi- 
tion: $350. 935-0764 evenings; 


COINS. Many U,S,, Canadian and Newfoundland 

cents. through dollars, Some common,- some 

better dates. Breaking up my collection. Very 

Leg prices. Call Warren at 933-1696 after 
pm, ENT, à 








. 





@ANTED 
Want a Permanent Place to Park outside or 
inside, Miltoe qd Hutchison, Please call 
733-1292, 





_ 


These ads may be places toe our advertising | 


} LOST 


et :Virtute", between Forbes Field and the 
University Centre, $10 Reward, Call RE. 8-3719, 


FOUND: POCKET WATCH, Gold, Mcintyre Build- 
ing, Saturday, Phone 844-6311, Local 1521. 


TYPIST — 
EXPERT TYPIST, FAST SERVICE; Term Papers, 


_ essays, theses, etc. 25 cents a pages 738-0348, 


———_—$ 
TYPING: Theses, Lectures Notes, Manuscripts, 
Essays and Stencils, 489-4522, 
MISCELLANEOUS : 
Movie: “PREFACE TO A LIFE", Presented by 
the McGill Psychology Club 1 pm, Friday, 
November” 19, Room E-204, COMING PROGRAM: 








Dr. John Lorenz, Director, McGill Mental Health - 


Service. 


oo 


NEUTRAL SCHOOLS: Rev, Charles Eddis,: Mem- 
ber of Committee for Neutral. Schools, will 
speak 2 pm, Sunday coming, Unitatian House, 
3415 Simpson, Everyone Welcome, 


PRE-MEDICAL SOCIETY: Illustrated Lecturé. on 
KIDNEY TRANSPLANTS. 1 pm, Friday, November 
19, Stewart S 1-3, À “i 


Arad Students’ Society presents MOVIES ABOUT 
LIFE IN KUWAIT (on Arabian Gulf) 1 pm, Fri- 
day, University Centre Ballroom, Refreshments 
and Gifts from people of Kuwait,. Admission 








Free, 


The Arts And Science Undergraduate : Society 


(ASUS) presents a TOUR OF MOLSON'S BRE- 


WERY from 35 pm, Thursday, November 25, —- 


Information — Carl: 731-6596, 


P & OT OPEN MEETING: 7:30 pm, November 
19, Room 521, Mcintyre Medical Building, Guest 
speaker:’ DR. P. RABINOVITCH, HYPNOTIST, 
Refreshments served, 

FASHIONS AND FEMALES! Women's Union Fash- 
ion Show 8 pm, November 22. Students $1.00 
at University Centre Ticket Office, 


Sr 


BUDDY KAYE Orchestras Reg'd., orchestras of 
all sizes, music for all occasions; Telephone 
748-8370 or 744-2042, 


THE VOICE OF THE DEEP, Engineering Chris- 
tian Fellowship MOVIE demonstrating the power 
of god in our world through Science, 1 pm, 
Monday, E-204, : 


TUITIONS, Excellent coaching, reasonable rates. 
PHYSICS, CHEMISTRY & MATH, Any grade, 
Phone Satyan: Vi, 56921, If not available 
leave message. : ! 











mining and mineralogy. 


x : 


Someone told him the Canadian mining 
Industry couldn't get enough mining en- 
gineers, geologists, mineralogists, He 
looked into it and discovered there were 
five good jobs for every graduate in 


Mining engineering was his choice. 
Between university sessions he saw 
mines and mining methods first hand - 
and got:-paid for it. Later, the company, 
he joined indulged his desire to travel, 
He did Sxporaton workin the Canadian 


- Burrard Build 
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Next week Marrakesh | 
_A mining career opens new worlds . 
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Shield and the Peace, met a girl at a- 
convention in Helsinki and married her 
In Cape Town.They have a house in Van: 
couver near the company’s head office, 
and the family will put down roots there, 


A-mining career opened a whole new 
way of life for him. He's a man on the 
move and'he likes it, 


Find out more about a career In mining. 
The opportunities are broad and reward: 
ing. Direct your enquiries to : 


| PLACER-DEVELOPMENT, LIMITED 
he a rca ing, Vancouver, B,C. 


rk. 2 


GOLD SIGNET RING bearing inscription “Fide .’ 
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Reflections on à ve ) year’ That | was the season that was 


a! 


Redmen have fost finished cf losing: 
season; the veterans are graduating 
and a big rebuilding job lies ahead 
It ae a windy, overcast October Saturday In 


Kingston’s Richardson Memorial Stadium and on 
the: field Redmen were clinging to a 6-0 lead 


over the Queer s Golden Gaels. The clock Indicated: 


fen minutes remaining in the“game, 


The Gaels, in possession of the ball on ‘hale 
own 29,,. broke the huddle and lined up in front 
of veteran quarterback Cal Connor. Connor barked 
out the signals, received, the ball from the centre 
and dropped back into the pocket. About 40 yards 
downfield he spied fleet halfback Don Bayne cut- 
ting across the field in front of. Redmen defender 
John Jenks, set himself and tossed a touchdown 
striké 1o-tie the game. The Gaels scored ten more 

points in the last eight minutes to whip McGill 16-1. 


If this type of play weren't a sadly familiar 
story to Redmen followers, it- would have to be 
called a great comeback by. the Queen's squad. 
But beating Redmen in the dying minutes of the 
game — or sitting back and watching them beat. 
themselves — became almost a habit with Senior 
Intercollegiate Football League teams this year 
and various armchair quarterbacks around cam- 
pus had a field day criticising the Red squad. 


Why it shouldn't have happened 


While the self- styled experts plunged into their 
complex theories on why Redmen lost five games 
in a row, coaches, players and many. qualified 
observers became ‘very confused. After all, any 
team that has Dick Feidler, Jim Dickie, Don Tay- 
lor, Peter Howlett, Eric Walter can't be that bad. 
How can a squad that has three 1964 all-stars, 
an end as talented as Dickie and a fullback named 
Howlett who finished second in league rushing, 
racking up over 100 yards in each of his last 
two games, possibly scrape through a season 
with only one win in six’ starts ? How could: op- 
position squads complete 4.8 per cent of their 
passes — the highest in the league — against a 
defence that included Bob Berke, Wade Kenny 
and Marty Wenger ? 


- 


Why it did happen 


A partial answer to the question fs not very 


hard to find. 





Halfback Marty Wenger almost gets off with the 
. ball as big Queen's tackle Frank Arment gets a 
» hand on him to make the tackle. Wenger blos- 


=. somed as a talented two’ way man this year, filling 


in at offensive halfback when injuries took their 
> toll.. 


STATISTICAL ANALYSIS. 


- - 


Totals in six league games 
McGill 


First downs 90 (15) 

‘Net Yards rushing 676 (112.6) 
Average gain — 3.0 . 
Yards passing 823 (137.1) 
Average gain 6.7 

Passes .att./comp. 122/56 (45.9%) 
Fumbles/lost — 14/11 

4 (.66) 
Yards in penalties 491 (81.8) 


# 
oo 


Opposition 


94° (15.6) 
936 (156) 
442, 
734 (122.3) 
7.9 
92/44 (47.8%). 
13/9 
V3) (1.2) 57 
589 (98) 


McGill 


Intercepted by 


Scoring Opposition 


Average touchdowns per game 1 2,5 
Average points per game 73 19,2 
Total TDs 10 15 
TDs resulting from opposition 

miscue (fumble, interception etc. 2 9 
*Jim Dickie 2, DickFeidler 1, Rich Ripstein 1, 
Eric Walter 1, Peter Howlett 1. 


Note: Numbers in parentheses indicate average per 
game, > 


When a tough-individual like Tom Mooney 
comes to a university to take the reins of the var- 
sity football squad, especially after the comparably 
“easy” coaching methods of a Bill Bewley, the 
players are going to find they have some adjust- 
ment. to make. This is something that must be 
worked on, and in some cases it doesn't come 
until it's too late. 


For the Redmen, it was too late, They finally 
got together in the last game of the season to 
down the eventual champion Varsity Blues. This 
should remove most doubts about the promise 
that. when a team with Redmen’s talent learns to 
play as a team and wants to win as a team, it 


~~ 


can beat anybody: : - 


But even the-will to Win is almost useless when 
a team can play with only 26 or 27 men dressed. 
Injuries played a large part this year and when 


- a coach is forced to ey key men like Walter, 
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Hawlett, Taylor and Feidler two ways, he is bound 
to have a tired squad as the game ‘nears ‘its ‘late 
stages. 


The first Redmen to see a hospital room this 
season Were Graeme Strathdee and Gary Cullen. 
Both were knocked out of action before the season 
started, They were followed: at frregular intervals 
by ~Jim Dickie (out for two games), Dick Tucker 
(out for the season after only two games), Al 


Jenner, who was playing at’ half strength for the — 


first part of the season because of a bad ankle, 
and promising rookie end Gus Curry. Quarterback 
Rich Ripstein missed the league opener against 
Toronto with a rib injury. The repercussions from 
this injury were wider than have been expected 
as starting slanal caller Glen St, John had a bad 
day and coach Mooney had no backup man. 


(When St. John was injured later in the season, 


Mooney faced the same problem with Ripstein the 
lone quarterback),. 


a oN 
Others who played-at less than full strength 


> were Brian Rose (who played the last two games 


with a cast on his broken wrist), tackle Wayne 
Snowman (infected foot), and Bob Fumerton (leg, 


\ 
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trouble}. A quick count sorrel: that ten of McGill's 
29 football players were either put out of ‘action 
for the season or forced to play with injuries. ‘ 


The invisible quality 


But all concrete reasons aside, :Redmen seemed 
“to be lacking that invisible quality known as the 
winning knack, 


D 


Item — Eric Walter takes a punt on his own 


goal line and runs thtough the entire’ Varsity 


team en roule to a 110-yard touchdown only to 
find that a penalty back on the McGill 15 had 
wiped it out, — 


Item —. Redmen -penetrate to the opposition 
ten-yard line four times in each of two different 
games and can’t find the end zone. 


There are many other such examples that begin 


to explain this “Knack” and each one has probably 


caused its share of bad dreams to McGill football 
personnel, _ 


, What must be done 


The statistics are self-explanatory. The figure 
that stands out most (much to the chagrin of Red 
ball carriers) is the number of touchdowns scored 
on Redmen as a result.of a fumble or interception. 
Of 15 TDs scored on the McGill squad this year, 
nine resulted from offensive lapses. 


We repeat: Redmen had the talent but were 
unable to use it to best advantage fer various 
reasons. But-now another problem arises — the 


 veteran talent-won't be around next year. Eric 


Walter, Dick Feidler and Don Taylor, three 1964 
all-stars, are all graduating. Jim Dickie, one of 
the best ends in the league, has played his last 
football game for McGill, Al Jenner, first draft 
choice of the Alouettes in 1964, and Glen St. John 
will not be back. Peter Howlett is a question mark. 


With losses like this, McGill will have a big 
rebuilding job to do over the next two or three 
seasons. But there is one consolation. 


In Tom. Moo rey and Dave Copp, Redmen have 
two coaches Who want to win badly and. who 


will spend more than a few sleepless nights be- 
fween now and next September 1 thinking -of 
ways to do it. | 





Redmen fullback Peter Howlett is nailed at the line 
of scrimmage against Toronto. Howlett was one- 
“of the squad’s bright lights this year, picking up 
- 412 yards to finish’ second in league rushing, He 


a 


- ~ averaged. 4.6 yards a carry, 
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DRINK PIMMS = | 
Lifts your. Spirits; boosts your energy... ; CES | 
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